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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Nebula in Orion intoa superb cluster of stars. Forti- 
Be ‘fied by this discovery, Dr. NrcHout at once negatives 

SCIENCE. , |the theory of Sir Witt1am HerscHe, that assumes 

Saou | the existence of a nebulous self-luminous fluid, dispersed 

Thoughts on some Important Points relating to the System in separate patches. through the heavens, and which 
of the World. By J. P. Nicnout, LL.D, svo, that eminent man was compelled to adopt in order to 
Edinburgh: William Tait. explain away the difficulty these milky spots presented. 
To the thoughtful and inquiring reader good books on We make bold, however, to tell Dr. NicHOLL that seve- 
astronomy never come unwelcomed or unseasonably. The | ] al nebulz irresoluble in HERSCHEL 5 day, and included 
tendency which the cares of businessand the routine course iM his list of fluid luminous patches, and others of pre- 
of life have to enslave and contract the mind, is, by the sumed consolidating star-dust, have since then been re- 
contemplation of the grand scheme of the Universe and S0lved; and the general, indeed we may say the received 


the examination of its parts, to.which these works invite, Pinion of astronomers, long prior to the construction of 
effectually countervailed ; hence one reason for the re- the Parsonstown telescopes, has been that all the nebule 





ception they meet with. But there is another and with sufficient magnifying power are resoluble; and that 
stronger than this. Ushered into existence by no will the fact that Lord Rossx has proven that one nebula or 
or act of his own, Man, as he moves forward through the ™ore may be resolved which previously could not be 
world-existence appointed him, sees everywhere that done, though it adds greatly to the probability that these 
there is no death; that a perpetual regenesis of all things | luminous patches are, as they have been supposed, all 
is going forward; analogy, and the experience of the ' clusters of stars, a no means negatives the hypothesis 


past, assure him that he can be no exception to the pre- of Herscuen with regard to the nebule beyond the 
vailing law—he, too, perforce, must change the form of Power of the telescope to divide, though our author 
existence, and as the promises of revelation, equally with triumphantly assumes it does. We have a luminous 
the evidence continually and on all sides present, that in | Cometic fluid which answers a purpose in the Universe 
nature the step is never backwards, hold out to him the the ablest philosophers have been unable to discover, 
animating hope of a loftier destiny, a more perfect being and differs only in visible rapid motion from the neb 
hereafter, his curiosity is inflamed, he wishes to learn as | fluid of Herscuet, 
much as possible of those grand bodies whichtohismind | Though there is a large fund of useful and interesting 
convey the most powerful image of the eternity on which information contained in this volume, we are bound to 
he must enter, and is eager to examine into such of the | state that the learned Doctor has more given himself 
larger phenomena of the Universe as it may be vouch- over to the sin of book-making than is creditable to 
safed him to apprehend. No wonder, then, that books himself or agreeable to the reader. From first to last 
which show the changes that from time to time take place we have constant digressions from what the author states 
in the opinion of astronomers with regard to the celestial is the purpose of his book, and frequent iterations of old 
phenomena, and which record the constant, at least, if opinions; he loves to recur, both by reference and citation, 
small additions made to what may be termed “the fixed to bis former works, and he is too apt to turn aside from 
knowledge” of the laws which regulate the Universe, | giving a simple statement of facts, or propounding an 
should be sought for with avidity, and received with opinion, to indulge in a poetical passage or some gran- 
pleasure by the intelligent of all classes and every diloquent apostrophe. ‘The absolute want of logical 
country. | arrangement weakens the force of the arguments—and 
The chief consideration which led Dr. Nico. to they are not many—which he takes up; and the uncom- 
the production of the book before us was the necessity mon, at least, if not adulatory, reverence with which the 
he felt for modifying some, and enlarging others, of the Doctor looks up to nobility, in the person of Lord 
opinions he had formerly expressed in his popular work, Rosse, would have curled the lip of Heracuitrus, or 
“The Architecture of the Heavens.” The important any other of the lofty-minded philosophers of old, were 
disclosures made by the huge telescopes recently con- | it possible they could have witnessed it. With this ends 
structed for the Earl of Rossz have somewhat altered our objection; on the other hand, there is much t 
the views of our author, especially with reference to the | praise. ‘The author, though dealing, for the most part, 
nebular hypothesis ; and those differences he here lays be- | with a technical subject, has so expressed himself as to 
forethe public. The main discovery,—that in fact which | be intelligible at all times to a reader of ordinary capacity ; 
has wrought in him this change of opinion, or rather ex- | he has gathered some new, and has usefully combined 
tended his knowledge—is the resolution of the Great manyold and established, truths; and there isvisible, occa- 
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sionally, strong testimony of an earnest and well- 
grounded piety, The illustrations of this book are ad- 
mirable; they are by much the most faithful representa- 
tions of heavenly bodies, as seen through powerful 
telescopes, of..any we have before examined. The 
Dumb-bell nebula, the Crab, and the spiral nebul, and 
the great nebul in Orion, are illustrations of exceeding 
interest; they will strongly excite the curiosity of the 
spectator, and tempt him to a perusal of the book; and 
we wish him no better task, since much valuable and 
soul-expanding information is to be gleaned from ‘its 
pages. 

A few extracts will entertain the reader, and convey at 
the same time an accurate impression of the manner and 
merits of the author. 


THE COMPARATIVE POWERS OF TELESCOPES. 


The size of the lens or mirror is not merely a general indi- 
cation of the power of the’ telescope; inasmuch as if each in- 
strument were tested separately, in respect chiefly of the re- 
flecting or transmissive qualities of the metal or glass, we 
might obtain, by means of it, much more than a general or 
rough comparative estimate. But, since nothing is dependent 
on minute exactness In speculations concerning the enormous 
distances we are about to mete out within infinitude, it is enough 
for present purposes that we can reacha tolerable approximation. 
Now, regarding his own telescopes, Herschel computed that the 
seven feet reflector had a power to penetrate into space, which, 
compared with that of the naked eye, was 204; the'ten feet, a 
comparative power of 284; the twenty feet, of 755, the 
twenty-five feet of 96; and the forty feet, with its fonr feet 
mirror, the immense power of 192. It is not easy to compare 
Lord Rosse’s telescopes with those instruments, inasmuch as 
their various relative qualities would require to be ascertained 
by direct experiment; but if, as seems fully established, his 
lordship’s three feet speculum is much superior, in space-pe- 
netrating power, to the largest disc in possession of his: great 
predecessor,* we shall be obliged to endow the six feet mirror 
with an eflicecy to pass without diffieulty into space, at least 
500 times farther than is possible for unassisted vision: in 
ether words, it will desery a single star six thousarid fimes 
more remote than an average orb of the first magnitade;—or, 
though it were separated from ourvabodes by an interval so 
tremendous that, were 4 new star, at asimilar distance ereated 
now, its light, eventhough its velocity be next to!inconceivable, 
would travel through the:intervening spaces. probably for:more 
than sixty thousand yeers, ere by reaching this earth it) could 
tell of a new existence having been) summoned from the-void ! 
In presence of triumphs so signal, and so steadily progressive, 


I feel that.it requires no little boldness to intimate that nowwe | ey 


cannot be far from: the term of our domain,—or that we'have 
closely approached the limit of attainable, that is, of useful 
telescopic power. Certainly I am nowise appalled»by the me- 
chanical difficulties as to the constructing ef still larger ‘in- 
struments; for Lord Rosse has shewn that, in this respect, 
there is no hindrance which might not be overcome: but diffi- 
culties, nevertheless, of a description the most ‘serious,,eccur 
in regard of the: employment) of great telescopes, and:they in- 
crease rapidly with their size. ..Firmness of position; ease’. of 
motion, and the .power of being made to pass through the 
smallest spaces in obedience almost .to.a touch, ave character- 
istics indispensable..to every instrument intended to afford 
measurements of walue: and to ensure them for the 
six feet -mirror, its: illustrious. maker :has felt tit necessary 
to limit the range of its motion ; and he has confined it within 
two massive parallel walls, between which it travels) with an 
astonishing precision and facility, but thus sweeping only the 
immediate neighbourhood of .the great meridian circle in the 
Heavens., Now, though the meridan is: undoubtedly: that 
circle whereon any. celestial body may, en the whole; be 
viewed with most advantage, it is manifest:that the limiting of 
an instrument to any one circle, must, beeause of the vicissi- 





, * It is wrong to suppose the space-penetrating power of a telescope 
simply depending on its aperture. Certainly a most important feature is 
the definition, arising from the figure ‘of the spetulum. Lord Rosse’s 
telescopes derive their superiority chiefy-from their excellence in this 
latter respect. To look through Herschel’s four feet mirror, compared 
with the three feet, is like a short-sighted person looking at the stars 
without bis spectacles. 


tudes of our unstable atmosphere, vastly diminish the number 
of hours during which, in any specified time, it can be turned 
to the heavens with effect : and if, from the hours apparently 
effective, deduction be made of the many occasions during 
which, through the condition of the air, great magnifying 
powers cannot be employed, I shall not seem unreasonable in 
despairing of the useful application of specula much larger 
than what we now possess, to the purposes of discovery. The 
applicable size of a mirror must, in fact, ever be practically 
limited by the power of the applicable magnifier or micro- 
scope. The operation of a large reflecting or refracting disc is 
merely, to present the image of an object clothed with an im- 
mense increase of splendour } but this of itself will not lead to 
a closer knowledge of the structure of the object, unless, by 
use of eye-pieces correspondingly powerful, we can diffuse its 
new illumination, or beat out the image over a large surface, 
without impairing distinctness of vision. Now, the internal 
state of the atmosphere, however cloudless it may seem, is 
very seldom quiescent. Currents of air, of different tempera- 
tures and densities, are, in most cases, rising and falling within 
it, with greater orlessof frequency; and thecrossing and constant 
intermingling of these produce, in regard of the external stars 
seen through so disturbed a medium, that same dancing or 
uneasy motion observed so easily near the surface of the earth 
during intense sunshitie.- This dancing or unsteadiness is, of 
course, magnified by the microscope: and so—often when low 
powers present an image distinct in its general features, and 
the observer is tempted thereupon to examine it with some 
higher one—precision ,and. definiteness entirely vanish ; and 
we are told, with sufficient emphasis, that there is a fate the 
loftiest genius will never vanquish-—that which confines man’s 
successes within possibilities constituted by the conditions of 
his earth. 


The vastness..of the material Universe is strikingly 
conveyed in the following passage,—which also wi!l give 
the reader a notion of the rhapsodical bursts in which, 
as we have stated, the author frequently indulges. 


The individual nebule of which.we have spoken seemed 
to us incomplete ; because their history is hidden, and we are 
privileged to contemplate them in only one transient phase : 
but with regard to this grander phenomenon,—viz. ‘that 
Sidereal Universe itself, of which they are merely individual . 
parts, not only ‘has Time not revealed the course along which 
it hasbeen borne,’ but we descry'no ‘more than a small portion 
of it as it exists in Space.’ However potent the telescope, no 
man dare ‘réckon that all’ things are‘taken in by fts vision, or 
that it has penetrated ‘to the outer battlements of this majestic 
Stellar Creation, any more’ than that, ‘previously, all things 
were seen by‘his unassisted eye. Nay, the telescope itself, in 
stage, has made very coutrary declarations, and pro- 
claimed ‘how far 4t lingers ‘behind a comprehension of the 
riches of Existence, even when unfolding so unexpected won- 
ders.’ “What! mean, for instance; ‘those dim spots, which, un- 
known before, loom in’ greater and greater numbers on the 
horizon of every new ‘instrument, ‘uriless they are gleams it is 
Obtaining, on its own frontier, ‘of a mighty Infinite beyond, 
also studded with glories, and enfolding what is seen ‘as a 
minute and subservient part? "Yes, even the six feet mirror, 
after its powers of distinct vision are exhausted, becomés, in 
its turn, simply as the child, gazing on these mysterious lights 
with awfal aud fiopéless wonder. I shrink below the concep- 
tion that here—even at this threshold of the attainable—bursts 
forth on my mind! Look at a cloudy speck in Orion, visible 
without aid, to the well-trained eye; that is a-Stellar Universe 
of majesty altogether transcendent, lying at the verge of what 
is known. Well! if any of these lights from afar, on which 
the'six feet mirror is now casting its longing eye, resemble in 
character that spot, the systems from which they come are 
situated so deep in space, that no ray from them could reach 
our Earth, until after travelling through the intervening 
abysses, during centuries whose number stuns the imagination : 
—there must be some regarding which that faint illumination 
informs us, not of their present existence, but only that as- 
suredly they were, and sent forth into the Infinite the rays at 
present reaching us, at-an epoch farther back into the Past 
| than this momentary lifetime of Man, by at least thirty mil- 
\lions of years! If these majestic revelations, not in the mere 
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| rudeness and bareness of outward and obvious forms, but in- 
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stinct with suggestive powers, gleam fixedly on the Soul, how 
awful its conceptions of the mysteries within whose lap it lies ! 


The glories I have described, cannot be all :—Shrouded by 
the veil of day, they would, had the Earth, like the sluggish 
Moon, turned on its axis only as it revolves in its orbit, have 
been hidden hopelessly and for ever, by the garish beams of 
the Sun. Yes! though their bright haunts are always around 
us, and in virtue of the universal sympathies of things, they 
play upon our Beings unceasingly through influences and laws 
not yet unfolded, even their partial and interrupted cognition 
by the human spirit, flows wholly from a physical character 
of our globe, which perhaps might not have been! Is it not 
possible, then, that through other conditions of the Life to 
which we belong, and other limitations of our scheme of 
Senses, even now we are unconscious of being engirt by other 
Universes still more real and as vast as the World of Stars? 
What are those dream-like and inscrutable thoughts which 
start up in moments of stillness, apparently as from the deeps 
—like the movement.of the leaves during a silent night, in 
prognostic of the breeze that has yet scarce come—if not the 
rustlings of near but unseen Infinitudes? But this theme 
should not be touched, unless by a master hand :— 


Mysterious night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and beard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet, ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And Jo! creation widen’d in man’s view. 

Who could have thought sueh darkness lay conceal’d 
Within thy beams, O Sun ! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood reveal’d, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus-deceive, wherefore not life ? 


We next arrive at the “grand discovery” made through 
Lord Rosse’s great telescope, the which, indeed, caused 
our auther to write this boek, 

THE RESOLUTION OF THE NEBULA IN ORTON. 


I approach the final resolution of all these doubts—the 
grandest revelation.of modern times regarding the glory.of the 


‘* Castle Parsonstown, March 19th, 1846. 

‘*In accordance with my promise, of communicating to 
you the result of our examination of Orion, I think I may 
safely say, that there can be little, if any, doubt as to the 
resolvability of the nebula. ‘Since you left us, there was not 
a single night when, in absence of the moon, the air was fine 
enough to admit of our using more than half the magnifying 
power the speculum bears: still we could plainly see that all 
about the trapezium is a mass of stars; the rest of the Nebula 
also abounding with stars and exhibiting the characteristics of 
resolvability strongly marked. “ Rosse.” 

And thus doubt and speculation on this great subject 
vanished for ever! The resolution of the nebula in Orion 
into stars, has proved that to be real, which, with conceptions 
of creation enlarged even 1s Herschel’s, we deemed incom- 
prehensible, and shewn that the laws and order of existence 
on its grandest scale cannot safely be supposed as all com- 
pressed among the processes and phenomena around our 
homes. Yes! the infinite we had built up after the fashion 
of what had become familiar, was yet, with all its greatness, 
only an idola, and could fill neither space_nor time. It was 
indeed a grand and noble temple, but yet not the temple of 
the universe—issuing from the depths of whose awful adyta 
that solemn appeal again seems heard :—‘‘ Hast thou an arm 
like God, or canst thou thunder with a voice like him? Gird 
up thy loins and declare! Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
i fluences of the Pleiades, or loosen the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or bind 
Arcturus with his stars ?”’ 


The opinion now pretty generally entertained, and 
| Which the opening of the angles, whereat certain of the 
| fixed stars are now seen, as compared with that laid down 
| (in all probability with accuracy) by previous astronomers, 
would seem to establish as a fact, that our sun is 
|moving rapidly through space towards a point in the 
| constellation Hercules, carrying with him the entire 
| Planetaxy system, is advanced in the following passage, 
| which moreover gives us a grand idea of 





THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE DISTANCES OF THE FIXED STARS. 


| In regard of inquiries so vast, perhaps we should expect 





Heavens. No wonder that the.scientifie world watched, with | no more than an intimation of the reality of such motions, 
intense anxiety, the examination of Orion, by the six feet | but we can go a step still onward. The Solar motion, if un- 
mirror ; for the result would either confirm Herschel’s hypo- | defined in reference to the nature of its vast curve, can yet be 
thesis, in as far as human. knowledge would probably ever be | approximately valued, in regard of absolute amount. The 
enabled to criticise it, or unfold, amidst the Stellar groups, a | question of the parallax of the fixed: stars, or of our power of 


variety of constitution not. even, indicated.among the regions 
more immediately around our galaxy, About Christmas, 1845, 
Lhad the pleasure of visiting. Parsonstown,,and saw,the Nebula 
through that mighty tube... It was--owing to, the incomplete- 
ness of the instrument and unfavourable weather—the FIRST 
TiME that the grand Telescope bad been directed towards that 
maysterious object: and although Lord Rosse warned me that 
the circumstances of the moment would not permit him to re- 
gard the. decision then given as. final, I went, in breathless 
interest, to its inspection... Not yet the-veriest traee of a star! 
Looming, unintelligible as ever, there. the. Nebula lay,; but 
how brilliant its brighter parts!. How much more broken the 
interior of its mass! How innumerable the streamers, now 
attached to it on every side How strange, especially, that 
large horn.to the north, rising in relief out of the dark skies, 


measuring spaces sufficiently-evanescent to’ determine the dis- 
tance:of these stars fromoar Solar Sphere, is irresolvable no 
longer. . Twice, at least, has it been distinctly answered, and 
by two men of no uneongenial habit of mind, over whose loss 
Science had recently to grieve : one the illustvious Bessel, with 
whose fame Europe is filled, and my lamented countryman 
Thomas Henderson. Uwquestionably to this latter astrono- 
mer beleugs the glory of planting the first mile-stone amid 
the external spaces ; and—speaking in reverence, though in 
mnison with-the imperfect desires of Man—it may surely be 
deplored that, unlike the case of the immortal German, the 
life-of the discoverer wasyclosed, not indeed in the beginning 
of his usefulness, but in the very ‘spring-time of ‘a fume 
+ adequate to his great deserts. The case of ‘one of these stars, 
and probably the best defined, willsuit us now. It is Bessel’s 














like a huge cumulous cloud! It was still possible, then, that}—61 €ygni. The circumstances are briefly tliese :—the re- 
the Nebula might be irresoluble by the loftiest efforts of human | moteness of this star from our Planetary Sphere, is definitely 
art; but doubt continued to remain. Why, in an inguiry like | about 670,000 times our distance from the Sun; and we have 
this, the concurrence of every favourable condition is needful | accurately determined its apparent motion through space. Its 
to success, may be. readily comprehended. It is its aim to} distance from the point of observation being known, that 
discern, singly, a number of sparkling points—small as the | apparent angular motion can be converted into an apparent 
point of a needle, and close.almost as the particles of a hand- | motion of s0 many miles; just as a traveller could tell, should 
ful of sand ;. how easy, then, for any unsteadiness in the air, | a remote object appear to be in motion—if he knew the in- 
or any imperfection in the instrument, so far to diffuse the terval dividing him from it—the exact amount of its displace- 
light of each that they would merge into each other, and thus ment. Now if this displacement of 61 Cygni is owing, as it 


become confounded in one mass!—Knowing his Lordship’s | is, in all likelihood, not to its proper motion, but to the 
intention to avail himself of all favourable opportunities, during | translation of the Sun, we may clearly infer, on the simple 
winter, to penetrate, if possible, the constitution of this won-| principle above stated, with what velocity we are darting 
derful object, and impressed with the issues depending on the | through space. In Bessel’s opinion we may move in this im- 
result of his examination, I anxiously awaited the intelligence. mense orbit thrice as fast as the Earth travels in its Planetary 
. length Lord Rosse wrote me the following memorable Ellipse; or with a speed so swift, that we might reach 61 
note :— 


| Cygni in 41,000 years. Now, large though this period is, 
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there is nothing in it whatever to overwhelm our imagiuation. 
If Geology is not the veriest fable, if we are not to return to 
the old conceptions, that the rocks of our world’s crust, with 
their entombed creatures, have been laid down there pur- 
posely as the most mocking of enigmas—an enigma 
that seems to have a meaning, and yet has none—even 
this great course of years is, only a very brief point 
amid the latest changes affecting the surface of the Earth. 
Free, then, from fear, let us rise far higher; and, assuming 
that Bessel’s Star indicates the average. distance of the nearest 
Orbs, we infer that the Sun would require no more than five 
hundred thousand years to reach that extremest verge at 
which the eye can descry a single Star; nay, it could reach 
that remotest distance to which Lord Rosse’s Telescope can 
pierce, in about two hundred and fifty millions of years ; and 
so far is even this stupendgus period from sounding all the 
working time of Nature, that, many of the mountains of our 
Earth may, through its, whole duration, have been in being, 
rearing their peaks towards different constelJations, and sur- 
viving, in their littleness and fragility, even these immense 
transitions!* The numbers I haye quoted are indeed only 
approximate; but, in rendering conceivable a subject so vast 
and vague, they have, notwithstanding their necessary inac- 
curacy, an important use,, Under their direct announcements, 
the stability of our supposed Universe wholly disappears. The 
stars that shine oyer ns now may indeed be those that arrested 
the ardent gaze,of the Chaldeans ; but at depths of time by 
no means beyond our reach, we must have passed through 
many arrangements of Orbs; and if, as assuredly they do, 
these Stars move like the Sun, our majestic Cluster may not 
now, in any part, have even a similitude of what it was! How 
stupendous such, ceaseless evolutions! How overwhelming 
the thought, that what, above all things, seemed the fitting 
emblem of the Eternal, is thug,.almost visibly subject to 
Transiency ; eyen in its most august and awful forms, only 
one phase of the fleeting and phantasmal! Often overpowered 
by the dread contemplation; beneath, such majesties feeling, 
as in faintness, that surely J must, be lone and forlorn, I turn 
ever with a cheering delight to that sweet home-picture of 
Luther’s, when, he speaks of the, little bird that, on summer’s 
evenings, came to his pear-tree, at sunset, and sang, ever 
melodiously, and without one note of misgiving, because, 
though dread Eternity was above, below, and around it,, God 
was there also! 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical Notices of Persian Poets ; with critical and 
explanatory Remarks. By the late’ Right Hon. Sir 
Gore Ovuseiey. ‘To which is pidxed ¢ Memoir of 
the Author, by, the Rev. James ReyNotps, M.R.A.S. 
and Secretary to the Oriental Translation Committee. 
London: W.Allen and Co. Paris: Duprat. 

Sir. Gore, OQuseLgy was born in the year 1770... He 

went to India dn, a mercantile character, was introduced 

to Sin: Winbiam Jengs, was induced ,by him to, enter 
the public service, was early engaged in diplomaey. for 
which -he:shewed himself: peculiarly apt; accumulated 

a fortune; returned to’ England in 1805; a year after- 

wards married, two ‘years after that was created a 

baronet, and then was despatched to Persia a8 ambas- 

sador. 

Such is the outline of his career. ‘In the memoir pre- 
fixed to the Notices of Persian Poets, it is expantied' by 
the introduction of a selection from the correspondence 
and extracts from the diary of Sir Gore OvseLey. 
From these, which contain a great deal of curious philo- 
logy, and some descriptions, we take a. few passages. 
It is the, most amusing and readable portion of the 
volume. Here is— 





* If numbers so vast continue to overpower the imagination, let it be 


remembered that--as I have’ Shewn near the conclusion of’ our first 
Chaptet—Lord Rosse’s largest telescope may, at this very moment, po- 
sitively look backwards through time ‘bythe space of thirty millions of 
years; and that one as much larger than it as it exceeds Sir John Hers- 
chel’s, would tell of firmaments as they surely existed at an epoch of 
the’ Past, half as profoundly removed from us as is indicated by the pre- 
vious enormous nunaer ‘ 





A DREAM. 


Upon the 14th of April the Persian ambassador, Mirza Abul 
Hasan, received the melancboly intelligence of the death of his 
only son. Sir Gore Ouseley immediately addressed him a note 
of condolence, and, on the following day, called upon him; 
and “‘ I could not,”” he rematks, ‘help blending my tears 
with his. It is singular,’’ ‘he proceeds, ‘‘ that he told us on 
board ship of having had a dream, in England, of losing a 
tooth; and as in a former instance it foreboded the death of a 
beloved brother, he'felt asstired, he said, that he had in this 
also lost some dear friend. “We laughed at the time, but he 
made me put down the date; and to-day, on comparing dates, 
it appears that his dream occurred on the very day of his son’s 
death.’’ 


The following: is a new,and very strange fact in the 
natural history ef the horse: 


In March 1813, the ambassador remarks: ‘ Haying pur- 
chased a very handsome horse for 170 tumans, I had an oppor- 
tunity of establishing a fact which I had ‘often heard of the 
real Turkoman horses, but never witnessed before. As the 
spring came forward, his blood, I. suppose, increased in heat, 
and veins fn’ his néck opened in’ places which ‘he could’ not 
reach to bite, and once or twice veins started whilst I was 
riding hint,’ and consequently T could see that it occurred ‘with- 
out any’ outward help suchas rubbing’ or biting them. > It 
appears that this singular circumstance only occurs to Turko- 
man: horses, sand At As reckoned \a mark of their being very 
high-bred horses.”” The swelling and bursting veins of horses 
of pure blood would seem, therefore, to,be an ascertained fact. 


In a letter to his brother, under date of 1792, he trans- 
mits this account of tes 
t PERSIAN MUSIC. 
ok have laid by this Persian. book (on music), as I tell you; 
but at times curiosity, anda most inordinate lust for exploring 
musical secrets, makes me take it up. I can therefore hardly 
answer your questions, The Hindostane music, has a .gamut 
consisting of notes like.ours, which being repeated in several 
ost, nons,,.or octaves, form. in all twenty-one natural 
notes.. * .*  * I amin hopes of finding their mode.of no- 
tations; and that they had a tablature of some kind I am 
almost confident. This manuscript is written in a very easy style; 
yet the science of music's so little cultivated now, that one of 
the Munshis who have lookedinto it (and I have ’shewn it to 
many), not one has been able to explain a page of it.’: Nor 
should we wonder at it,,as.amongst ourselyes a man who-had 
not studied music would be puzzled to tell the meaning of the 
words counterpoint and descant, particularly if they. had been 
hundreds of years out of use and practice. My only hope of 
discovering these Jatent treasures is my knowledge of..music, 
which, witha little study of Sanscrit, will, I think, enable me 
to write something like an analysis of the Hindu music one of 
these days... As to the practical part of it, I am, perhaps more 
conyersant.in it than most. ofthe natives. The Raugs and 
Rauginees. (for a,description of which I refer you,to the 
‘* Asiatic Researches’’).are the most ancient compositions we 
have any account.of. The five first Raugs;owe, their,origin to 
Mahidis, who produced, them from his, fiye; heads... Parbuttu 
his wife constructed the sixth., Boimha composed ‘the thirty 
Rauginees. These melodiesare ina peculiar genus,.and, of 
the three ancient. genera, I, think;resemble the enharmonic the 
most,...The, more, modern compositions are of that termed 
diatonie, as, you’ll- perceive by ‘‘ Gul buddum thoo humsee.’’ 
The Raugs and Rauginees I. have postponed setting to music 
till I_ read more of my manuscript, as our system does not 
supply notes or signs proper to express the almost impercep- 
tible elevations and depressions of the voice in these melodies. 
The time, too, is broken and yery irregular; the modulations 
frequent and very wild. The effects produced by two of 
the six Rangs are more extraordinary than those ascribed to 
any of the modes of the ancients, though to us so incredible. 

Mia Tonsino, a wonderful musician in the time of King 
Akber, sang one of the Raugs inmid-day. The powers of his 
music were such that it instantly becanre night, and the dark- 
ness extended in a circle round the palace as far as the sounds 
of his voice could be distinguished. They have a tradition 
that whoever attempts to sing the Raug Dheepuck will be de- 
stroyed by fire. The Emperor Akber ordered Naik Gopaul, 
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a famous musician, to sing that Raug : he endeavoured to ex- 
cuse himself, but in vain; the emperor insisted on obedience. 
He therefore requested permission to go home and take leave 
of his family. It was granted him, and in six months he re- 
turned. It was then winter. Before he began to sing, he 
placed himself up to the neck.in the water of the Jumna. As 
soon as he had sung a strain or two, the river began to be hot, 
and at length to boil, and his body was blistered all over, , In 
this condition he begged of the emperor to suspend his com- 
mands ; but he was inexorable, and demanded a further proof 
of the powers of this Raug. Poor Naik Gapanl sang on; the 
flames burst out from him, and he was consumed to. ashes. 
These and many other anecdotes are in the mouths. of the most 
sensible of the natives ; and, what is more, they are implicitly 
believed. The effect produced by Maig Muloor Raug was 
immediately rain. And it is told that a.singing girl saved 
Bengal from famine once by exerting the power of ‘her voice 
in this Raug, and bringing a timely fall of rain, for the rice- 
crops. When I inquire for people able to sing and produce 
these wonderful effects, I am gravely answered that the art is 
now almost lost, but that there are still persons of, that de- 
scription in the West of India. But inquire in, the West of 
India, and they will tell that, if any remain, they must be, in 
Bengal. 

All over the world the drivers of horses: have marked 
peculiarities of costume ‘and manner. Everybody will ree 
member the smocked postilions of Switzerland, and the 
tufted: and horned postilions- of Austrian Germany: 
Here are P 





PERSIAN POSTILIONS. 

The postilions.in this country are the mast ludicrous people 
in the world. They are indiscriminately old men with, flow- 
ing beards, or boys of ten or twelve years old; and their dress 
on the hottest day a large loose coat of coarse woollen cloth 
tied round the middle, loose pantaloons or breeches, woollen 
rags wrapped round their legs and ‘tied with cords, and either 
boots or back sandals. His hat is high in the ‘drown, and 
spacious in the leaf, like those worn by ‘Qdakers, but’ Gari- 
catared. ‘They have not any fixed ‘side’ to ridé On as postilions 
—sometimes both’on the right, or both on the left horse, but 
oftener” diagonally, i.e. the foremost ‘postilion on the “neat 
horsé, andthe wheel one on the off horse. 


This diary preserves a record of a curious,rock found 
in ie valley of Makteran, about four miles from/Ha- 
matian. ; 


There are two oblong squares cat to an even’ surface in'a 
large granite rock, a little above'a stream’ Of fine” clearwater, 
and near a spot where it’ forms a pretty cataract! At first 
sight it strikes one as a sculpture of Shabpur and ‘the Sussanian 
monarchs, because the. shape of the squares, the-spécies of 
rock, and the situation near a clear stream, are’ exactly what 
one remarks ‘at’ Shahpur, near Kazrun,—at”' Firazabad)—at 
Nakhshir Rostam,—at Reij}at Bisitoon}—and, in’ short; at 
every place where they have left memorials of their greatness; 
On a close approach, however, I found the squares divided 
into three pages, as it were, of unequal size, and ‘completely 
covered with well-formed Persepolitan or arréw-héadéd cha- 
racters, precisely similar to those at Persepolis and Marghab ; 
and this, in fact, is only the third place in Persia in which 1 
have seen or-heatd of them. ‘The similarity of the’ scenery 
induced a supposition (which I adopt with great reluctance) 
that possibly the arrow-headed character is coeval with the 
Pehlavi, but that the former was only used for solerin funerals 
or religious purposes, and the latter for worldly ones, such as 
triumphs and the pomps of war. On a hill which commands 
the city are yet to be seen two ancient Takht (although of 
smaller dimensions), similar to those at Murghab and Perse- 
polis, and now nearly dilapidated. We were infornied that 
there had been inscriptions on some of the stones that formed 
it, but all our efforts to get a sight of one proved ineffectual. 
The next building any way curious is a species of temple, of 
ten sides, of [with] the origin of which nobody seems ac- 
quainted. The foundation, and about three feet above ground 
of it, are composed of stones, but the rest is built of bricks of 
equal sizes, and uncommonly well cemented together. It is 


called the Temple of Sacrifice ; and the people have a confused 
notion that, seven hundred years ago, some Uzbeg Tartars 
worshipped in it. 








Under date of October, 1813, in the diary, we find a 
notice of 
PERSIAN HOT SPRINGS. 


About three and a half miles from our last stage, we came 
to a chalybeate spring close to the road, which appeared to me 
to possess the same inky taste, but in a much stronger degree 
than the Tunbridge water. It is about as hot as new milk. 
When within two miles of this stage, we turned off to the right 
a short distance, and came to a place whence a great part of 
Persia is supplied with what they call marble. There were 
several slabs, of ten and fifteen feet long, chiseled out ready to 
be carried off, and great mounds raised of the chippings; in- 
deed, the hills near it seemed all of the same substance, which 
is got by digging about three or four feet of the decomposed 
lamina and earth (away) from the surface. When they have 
dug out a certain space, they say, the water rises there, and in 
a few years (but low many they do not know, or trouble 
themselves to ascertain) petrifies, and again becomes marble, 
as they term it; but it is only a petrifaction, from its colour 
and posture, as well as the stalactite appearance on its surface. 
I observed several spots covered with a white substance like 
ice, high in the middle and shelving down with a fine polish’ to 
its extremities, which were hard and crisp. As I approached 
the, centre, my feet sunk into the substance and were wetted. 
In the middle is‘a spring, which bubbles up with violence, 
and flows over the shelving sides, and liferally seems to harden 
and petrify as it proceeds, fur beyond the ice-like extremities 
there is no moisture, and hence the rise in the centre. This 
continues fo accumulate and rise up until the spring is 
choked up, when the whole mass of about ten or twelve 
square yards becomes a spar. We observed several of 
these in different stages of their growth—some quite 
liguid, others like half-melted or thawing ice, others 
again hard, and others with a coat of stalactite-like wax 
over them. The water in the spring, which bubbled up 
most vidlently, and of which T took a bottleful, is like Seltzer 
water, and of a moderately cold temperaturé. Where 
chalybeate predominates, the colour of the spar becomes 
redder, but in ‘general it is a~pure white. Near this 
curious spring there is a beautiful view of the salt lake 
of Shahi, or Urumiah, whose waters are bitter, and contain 
no fish, Not far from Murdi, the Ambassador, having 
heard of a wonderful cave, procured a guide, and went 
to see it. It is in the side of a very steep and high 
and fatiguing. The firs}-room you enter is evidently a natural 
cave, which has been made use of either by shepherds for their 
cattle or themselves, or tenanted by wild beasts, of which we 
saw marks, bothJions and deer. From this room.a low pas- 
sage leads to other,rooms. The situation (of the cave) is truly 
romantic,, You approach it by a fissure in the mountain, 
about twenty-five or thirty yards wide, and the ascent is steep. 
The mountain is chiefly composed of a species of reddish 
pudding-stone, sttongly coloured by iron ; but in many places 
yon find masses of schistus, double black, reddish, and grey, 
with large white veins. The latter, when not much veined, 
resembles thie stone on which’ the figares are sculptured at 
Persepolis: The only stone much used by the natives here is 
the pudding-stone, of which we saw a number of- mill-stones, 
formed and forming. ‘The cave faces nearly the west.’ The 
first excavated apartment is about. thirty-six, paces square ; 
nearly in the centre of its eastern side is a, second portal, of an 
irregular form on the rock, on which I observed some marks 
of the chisel. This,portal is about, twenty-five feet high by 
fourteen wide; beyond this the cave descends to a, consider- 
able distance and depth ; but it is impossible to explore it, as 
the mephitic vapour within the portal would immediately 
destroy animal life. However, one can go with safety much 
farther in winter than in summer, and we went further in by 
a few feet than Colonel D’Arcy had done last year, in conse- 
quence of our being here earlier in the spring than he was. It 
seems to be carbonic acid gas. On taking-~up some stones, I 
was scnsibly affected by it; and, although standing upright on 
the brink of the descent at the second portal, I perceived 
nothing more than a fresh, damp air. Still, on stooping as 
low as my middle, I was seized by the nose ina more violent 
manner than the strongest volatile salt or eau de luce could 
have effected. We found the body of a swallow that had 
fallen a sacrifice to its want of caution in flying too near the 
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ground, close to the second portal; and beyond that, the 
ground was strewed with feathers and carcasses of birds and 
insects which had flown too far in. The villagers, our, guides, 
reported that whenever their sheep or oxen strayed into the 
cave, for shelter from the weather, they invariably perished. 


On May 25 he relates a conversation he had with a 
Persian gentleman with whom he was travelling. It | 


turned upon 
THE SUPERSTITIONS OF PERSIA, 


Mirza Abdul Latif rode all the way with me, and enter- 
tained me with many curious stories; amongst the rest of 
natural neeromancers, and those who have studied the black 
art in books, and performed the ‘ chileh,”’ or forty days’ soli- 
tude, fasting, and incantations. ' He himself happened. to be 
well acquaitited ‘with’one of each kind» the first, whose name 
is Farazi, lives at Tahran; and I recollect that Mirza Shefi 
mentioned him to me, although, by accident, I never sent for 
him whilst there, probably from the conviction ofthe business 
being rank nonsense. He professes to be able to tell you the 
name of any person which you may write down and put under 
your hat or pillow: he also describes him exactly, and tells 
you where he is at that moment. (His knowlédge does ‘not 
extend to futurity.) If you take out anything from your 
pocket, and concealit in your hand, be’ll immediately tell you 
what it is; and if you ask him to bring sugar, paper, or any- 
thing which you.may be assured he has not about him, or in 
the room, he reaches with his hand, and instantly produces it. 
Of a hundred anecdotes which I have heard of this man, I will 
only relate two. Mirza Abdul Latif went from Tahran to 
Tabriz, where he had left a friend named Haji-Ali-Asker, who 
shortly after left Tabriz also, without informing the Mirza. 
To try Farazi’s powers, and at the same time gratify himself, 
whea in a party with him, he privately wrote down his friend’s 
name, and put the bit of paper under the pillow he was lean- 
ing, upon; he; (then) asked Farazi about the person whose | 
name he had wrtiten, and he replied (although he had never | 
seen him), ‘* He is a corpulent man, with light blue eyes and | 
black beard, wears a Mullah’s turban and blue kaba baghali ; 
he is now at Kuli, in the house of his relation, Sultan Ali Mu- 
hammed, and his name is Haji-Ali-Asker.”? He next asked 
Farazi what he had in his hand, and he said, ‘‘ An European 
pen-kuife ;’’ and he lastly asked him for a large lump of 
sugar, which he immediately produced by holding his hand up 
in the air. To the truth of this, Mirza Abdul Latif will take 
his oath ; and although he only relates the following one from 
hearsay, he appears equally satisfied of the truth of it. The 
Shah, it appears, asked Firuz Shah (the deposed king of the 
Afghans, who took refuge in Persia), if he ever saw in 
Kabul a person of Farazi’s wonderful powers, to which he 
answered in the negative, and expressed some doubt of the 
possibility of it. The Shah sent for Farazi, and desired 
Firuz to write down the name of some acquaintance, which 
he did, and placed it under his’ masnad, or cushion. On 
applying to Farazi, he said, ‘She is‘a middle-aged woman, 
handsome face, black eyes, long ‘hair, and small hands 
and’ feet’; she is “now in Kandahar, and’ her’ name’ is 
Zinat-ul-Nissa.””~ “Firuz was quite astonished to hear® Itis 
favourite wife so exactly described, and still moreiso when 
Farazi, in reply to'the: Shah, said -he could immediately bring 
her before them. . Firuz. Shah, greatly alarmed; begged: the 
Sheh for God's sake not to insist on this proof of his,-skil, 
which, of course, was granted; and then Firuz asked the man 
how he could, possibly/bring a person who was 800 or 900 
miles distant; he;answered that he could not bring her in 
person, but could produce sucha likeness of her that he could 
swear to her being his own wife, This Farazi.is not a juggler, 
hor in any way a clever man ; on fhe contrary, he is generally 
reckoned a little mad, and partly an ideot, and some go so far 
as to describe the means by which ht acquired his consummate 
art. He was walking fn a plain or desert, when he saw a wolf 
with a ‘child in its motith. Motives of humanity tempted him 
to pursue the wolf'a considerable distatice, and he eventually, 
succeeded in rescuing the innocent, which he took up in his 
arms, and intended to take home. Suddenly, men and: wemen, 
parents and relations of the infant, appeared. before himn, and, 
after thanking him for his generous humanity, desired him.to 
ask any beow he wished, that they (being Jins) could and 
would grant immediately. He said he had no particular wish, 








but that if they thought his act of piety to an innocent child 
deserved anything, they also were the best judges of what they 
should confer upon him. They then gave him the art he pos- 
sesses, 

The second personage, or necromancer, now dead, was an 
enameller at Ispahan, named Mirza Taki, who could produce 
any thing or person that was required from him. Mirza Abdul 
Latif supped with him one night, when only six guests were 
invited, consequently not much meat was dressed. A number 
of travellers arrived in Ispahan just as the six sat down to 
supper, and being friends of Mirza Taki’s, he made them come 
in and sit down, to the number of fifty-six. Abdul Latif was 
anxious to know from whence the supper for so many people 
was to come, and was greatly astonished to find that, without 
the help of servants or cooks, he put his hand out towards a 
purdah, and pulled out trays after trays of meat and sweet- 
meats, by the sole assistance'of his obedient Jins. On asking 
the fate of this Mirza Taki, Abdul Latif said that; he once 
went, for a forty days’ watching, incantation, and abstinence 
from meat (as was often his custom), into a solitary cave, into 
which he’ took. a sufficiency of food. and dispensed with \all 
attendance. At the end of the forty days his servant went, for 
him, and: found him hanging, and quite dead; but whether 
this was the act of himself or. his friends, the Jing, they could 
not tell. 


Let us pass now from the introductory memoir to the 
Notices of the Persian Poets: . From this, which will not 
be of so much general interest, we will only extract a few 
miscellaneous passages. 

Ferdusi is one of ‘the most famous of the poets of 
Persia. His introduction to the court is thus described 
in the legend. 

Asjedi and Ferrukhi, seeing him approach, and coneluding 


from his dress that he was’a rustic coming to importane them, 
proposed to get rid of his company by scoffs and insults; but 


| Ansari objected to it, lest he might turn out something better 


than his appearance indicated. He, however, offered a method 
of civilly dismissing him, which was assented to by the others. 
Ferdusi, by the ‘time that their plin «was arranged, came up 
and saluted them cotirteously.’’ liv returning the salutation, 
Ansari said, ‘‘ Friend, we are three poets, who have returned 
from the noise and bustle of the eity, ‘to enjoy the evening 
here in private, and we only admit poets to share our con- 
viviality.” Ferdusi, nothing abashed, said, ‘ Your slave also 
is a poet.” “ Well,” replied Amsari,’”’ ‘** our conditionsfor 
admission to our repast, are, that we three shall compose a 
line each, of a particular méasure and rhyme ; if you finish the 
quatrain you shall be welcome to participate in our evening’s 
cheer; but if ‘you fail either in rhyme or measure; we neust 
insist upon your immediate departure.” Ferdusi accepted the 
conditions, atid the cottttiers alteady anticipated with joy the 
impossibility of bis fulfilling them, and; as a 

further intruding on their privacy, for they’ had ‘chosen a 
rhynie in which only three words’ in’ the language ended, viz. 
Rushen, Guishen, and Jashén. © They ‘thus extemporized :~— 

Ansari.—“ The moon isnot more bright than thy cheek.” 

Asjedi.— No roséin thé garden can vie with thy lovely 
face.” 

Ferrukhi:—‘‘ The arrows of thy eyelash pierce the strongest 
citirass.”’ 

When, to their great surprise, Ferdusi, without hesitation, 
recollecting the proper name’ of a‘warrior in the ‘ Book: of 
Kings,” added the following line, ending with Pashen:—~ 

- Ferdasi.—“ Like the spear-of Gio, iw hisfight with Pashen.”” 

Ansari highly complimented Ferdusi on his readiness, ‘made 
him sit down by him, and in the course of the evening dis- 
covered so great a share of genius, fire, and poetical talent in 
his conversation, as to induce a most ungenerous determination 
in his mind of preventing his introduction at court, lest his 
accomplishments and intimate knowledge of ancient Persian 


history might constitute him a dangerous rival in fame as a 
poet,.as well as raising him to a higher degree in the monarch’s 
favour, i i ' 


Sir G. Ouse ey presents a H Sita many translations 
of famous passages from the Persian poets. Of these 
two or three will be sufficient. 
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SELMAN. 


When death was evidently approaching its victim, this wor- 
thy pupil of the highly gifted poet and philosopher, Selman, 
composed the following affecting farewell : 

“From the seat of empire of the soul I one day visited 
the habitations of mortals. For a short time I was here a 
stranger, but I now return to the home from whence I 
came. 

‘«T was the servant of a lord,from whose. presence I ab- 
sented myself, but I now go before my master again, shame- 
faced and abashed, bearing with me my sword and winding- 
sheet. 

‘‘ That holy bird, my soul, was. for some. time, confined. in 
this mortal cage, but the cage is now broken and the bird flies 
again to its beloved fields, 

“‘ Adieu, my friends and companions, my further sojourn 
in this world is forbidden, but may you enjoy every blessing 
and happiness in that) abode from whieh I, am now has- 
tening.”’ 

NEZIRI- 

Originally a goldsmith in his‘native city, a desire to see the 
world and a love of travel at an early age induced him to de- 
part from it, and’ sojourn ‘for some’time at Kashan, beloved 
and respected by his’ fellow-pocts, Hater of Kashan, Fa- 
hami, Maksud, Shujaa, and Rezai, although vastly excelling 
them in the beauty and sweetness of his poetry. With Ab- 
dullah Beg he journeyed eastward, and arriving at Hindustan, 
had the happiness of being presented to the munificent favour 
and patronage of Abdurrahim Khan, the commander-in-chief 
of the imperial forces, and Khan i Khanan. His talents and 
the delightful charms of his conversation soon raised him,be- 
yond all competitors in the good graces of his patron, who, 
ere long, introduced him to the notice of the Moghul emperor, 
Jehangir. On being requested by that monarch to compose 
a poem on the palace.which he was then building, Neziri re- 
cited extempore an ode of which the following is a couplet : 


“‘O! may the dust of thy threshold be received as powdered 
sandal-wood on the heads of chiefs! May the eyelashes of 
crowned heads be the besoms of thy road !”” 


The emperor for this extravagant.compliment bestowed upon 
him three thousand acres of land. It.is mentioned ina book en- | 
titled ‘‘ The Sayings of Poets”’ that another poet had adopted | 
the Takhalus (poetical title) of Neziri, which rendered it ne- 
cessary to distinguish Muhammed Husein as Neziri of Nisha- 

pur. A council of poets, however, confident of the generous 
disposition of Neziri, and knowing that he wag rich, whilst his | 
namesake was poor, negotiated and ordained that the former | 
should purchase one letter (the final ya) from the latter at the | 
price of 10,000 rupees (ya being the numeral ten), which | 
was at once liberally agreed to; so that the poar ‘‘ Neziri’’ be- 

came ‘‘ Nezir,’’ but at the same time a richer man than he 

ever expected to be as ‘‘ Neziri,’’ and Nishapuri was left. in 

undisputed possession of his. Takhalus, ‘‘ Neziri.”” The une- 

qualled beauty of Neziri’s poetry obtained for him the highest 

praises from his own countrymen, as. well as the poets of Hin- 

dustan, particularly of the celebrated Mirza Bidil. _He was 

universally allowed to be a perfect master in the art of poetry, 

and his odes are quoted as‘the best model of: lyric lere. The 
famous Saib says of him : 


**O' Saib, what a fancy to concéivé ‘you should ever equal 
Neziri ! Even Urfi could never reach his power of song.”’ 


Yet: Saib was celebrated for his, odes, .and Urfi for his elegies. 
Saib in anotheref his poems praises the incomparable talents 
of Neziri, whom he designates as the ‘‘ sweet-yoiced nightingale, 
of Nishapur,’’ &¢. 





NIZAMI, 
Towards the close of his life he chiefly passed his time in 
retirement, seldom conversing with mankind. 
As a swect rose confined in the tight bud of melancholy, 

Thus am I béeome a recluse inhabitant of the temple.” 
Atabeg Kizl Arslan, wishing much to enjoy the pleasure of 
Nizami’s society, sent a person to request his attendance. An 
answer was returned that Nizami, being a recluse, had ceased 
to frequent the courts of princes. The king, wishing to ascer- 
tain whether this modest independence was assunied or real, 


to him by-the Almighty, discovered the monarch’s intention, 
and also that he looked upon him in rather a contemptuous 
light. He, therefore, by the force of his sanctity, caused the 
vision of a royal throne to appear before the eyes of the ata- 
beg, and all the pageantry of royalty attached to it, with a 
train of courtiers and servants decked out in brocade and 
jewels, all waiting upon the sheikh, who appeared seated on 
the throne. When King Arslan beheld this unlooked-for 
splendour he was confounded, and in respectful humility ap- 
proached Nizami with the intention of kissing his feet; but at 
that moment the sheikh removed the illusion from before the 
atabeg’s-eyes, and appeared to him, what in truth he was, an 
old and decrepid man, sitting on a piece of felt, near the 
mouth of a cave, with the holy book, pen and ink, an oratory, 
and a staff placed before him... The king kissed the sheikh’s 
hand with respect, and ever after entertained for him the most 
sincere’ veneration. Nizami also ~ became the friend of the 


| prince, ‘and sometimes went to visit him, 


But enough of these, which are certainly more curious 
than pleasing, Some specimens, of Persian romance 
are given, but too long for extract. Some of the pithy 
sayings in which the Easterns take so much delight are 
worth remembering. 

PERSIAN APHORISMS. 


Nothing that is broken bears any value except the heart, 
which becomes the more valuable the more it is broken. 

The unfeeling eye ig never moistened by a tear. 

We do not find a pearl in every shell. 

Oh, my heart, if thou desirest ease in this life, keep thy 
secrets undisclosed like the modest rose-bud. Take warning 
from that lovely flower, which, by expanding its hitherto 
hidden beauties when in full bloom, gives its leaves and its 
happiness to the winds. 

I saw a potter in the market-place, who incessantly stamped 
upon a piece of fresh clay that he might fashion it into a ves- 
sel, when the'clay raised its voice and said, ‘‘ I, too, was once 
a man like thee, therefore be gentle with me.” 

The value of three things are justly appreciated by three 
classes of persons. The value’of youth’by the old, the value 
of health by the diseased, the value of wealth by the needy. 

Spedk but little, and that little only when thy own purposes 
require it. Heaven has given thee two ears, but only one 
tongue, which means, listen to two things, but be not the first 
to propose one. 


The Editor, the Rev. J. Reyxoups, has performed 
his task with: great industry and ability, and his notes 
form not the least valuable:portion of the contents of 
this work. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The New Quarterly Review, or Home, Foreign, and 
Colonial Journal,.No., XV. July, John W., Parker.— 
This number contains no fewer than twenty-six articles 
on,more than that-number of volumes. . Chief, among 
these reviews are Sroxks’s.“ Discoveries in Australia;” 
MELVILLE’s' “ Residence in the. Marquesas ;” WELLS’s 
“ Picturesque Antiquities of Spaim;” Pricuarp’s “ Re- 
searches into the Physical History of Man;’ Miss 
Parpoe’s “ Confessions of a Pretty Woman ;” 
Howetit “ On the Odes’ of Horace;” Kerpreur’s 
“Expedition to Borneo; of H.M.S. Dido »” Horne’s 
“Introduction to’ the Study of ‘the Holy Sctiptures;” 
SHARPE’s “ Mety of Egypt;” Roscoe’s “ Lorenzo 
de Medici;” “Count Grammorit’s Memoirs ;” the 

orks of Watter Savage Lanpor,. &c. &c. As 
many.of these are important works, it follows that where 
so many reyiews are to be eamprised in ong number, the 
books,cannot be analyticallyexamined, and their qualities 
tested,.as thoroughly.as they, should be, but must be dis- 
missed too frequently in a:summary manner... This, 
however, is the only ebjection we have to urge against 
the Review ; and we recommend its conductor seriously 
to consider whiether a comprehensive number of reviews 





himself visited Nizami, who, by the miraculous powers granted 





—mary of them of works which searcely justify the dis- 
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tidétion. thas’ givéHt tHem—he preferable to’ fewer Bat 
abler and more briliiant articles; the former, Tadhed, they 
serye.the purpose of extending the number of personal 
friends for,the periodical, but at is the latter only Can ‘se- 
cure, readers, and give went and authority to its pages, 
Monthly; Prize; essays,,.No. IIL. September.. James 
Madden, Jieadenball-street;--W hether: it .. succeed, or 
not, this is) ®tmerjtorious, publication... The. subjects 
chosen forthe essays.2nd poetry inthe present number 
até “Boarding! School: Education ;” +The Poesie of 
«Childhood s” “ On» the Life and:Death of Heydon;” 
©The Dressmaker 3? Or Public Punishment ;’? “ The 
Genius of “Mai ;”' “Fhe Life of John’ Paul Rictiter;” 
“The Séa is the Pathway of Glory ?* “The Gospel’ ac- 
cording td Michelet ;?' “Canzonétta 2” “Prospects and 
Tendencies of the present Century ;” “' The Judgment of 
Panis,” &c,., Most of ‘these. themes. are cleverly, and 
someeven ably treated; evidence. of inexperience in the 
management,.of jthe pem,is, however, too. often,’ dis- 
cernible;;this, ,.hosweyer,, seems,inseparable from. the 
system ,adopted of inviting universal competition. 
editor: has, we.think; meed,to: be  ciecumspect: lest; the 
hollow cant of the daysfind vent through :these » pages, 
More than one: article:inthe number before us: is tainted 
with this sin. ° We were especially pleased withothe 
article# biography in facton Joan Pa un Ricnrer. 
This man lias ‘scarcely been duly’estimated by the Kng- 
lish; ‘we thay, therefore, in hope of firthering the’ en- 
deavour here matl'to éxtend the knowledge Of the miati 
and his writings, in a “fufitre “Wamber’ transfer’ this 
memoir to onr pages. If this month’s part of the Prize 
Essays, be not Superior.to the preceding ones, which we 
incline ta,believe, most .certainly there is'no falling off 
either, ia /interest,.or merit;,.we, therefore, wish: to the 
undertaking |success,,and. commend this, periodical to 
the attention iofiour.readersy); {yo. srode stieonqo odt enol 
. |» Political Dictionary,-Past XLV... Chasles Knight. 
This number: carries ‘us in the dictionary: from the word 
Suit to that‘of: Fransportation, both ‘imelusive.'. The 
characterof the workas given informer: numbers! is 


sustained ‘itt the’ part ‘before us, which offers’ nothing 
calling for special terttark.!0 9/92 v2 ai saelideto’ leo" 
‘Cheek’s 'Guidé to the Game of Ches$:—This'ts 2 néatly 
got Up manual of this interésting patie, stltable for car: 
rying in, the pocket, The ‘history of the’ gate, ‘its riles 
gid BRE Es are succinctly and Clearly given, and! it 
s,at ance,the least. expensive and most ably written 

of the small treatises, on,this popular and absorbing game 
that has hithertg.issued:fnom,the, press. o.)- oie yy jnih 
Two Discourses ef. the, Objects, Pleasures, aud Advan: 
tages; ily of Sciences 1'2,: of Peliticeal, Science; .By 
Henry, Lotd Brovenam, F.R.S.—This formsone.of 
Mr? Kwicur’s monthly shilling: volumes. '« Originally 
the firet'of the discourses was published» as. the intro- 
ductory treatise to the “ Library‘of Useful Knowledge,” 
and. the. ether was the introduetian, to; his, lordship’s 
“Treatise on Political Philosophy.” . Both are sennnis 
t 


in this volume under the sanction of the “ Society for 








pita trl ‘forwhiew they weré "gathered; and to’im- 
ane themselves ‘péermaheritly of the minds of those wh6 
usé them. = a a a 
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, MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Short Sketokes. of, the Wild Sports, and, Natural History 
of the: Highlands: .From the Journals..of CuarLes 
Sr. Joun, Esq. Small 8vo. London, 1846,..Murray, 
Nor, only to the sportsman, at this the season of his 
earliest enjoyment, and to fhe ‘naturalist who desires to 
acquaint himself with the habits and peculiarities of wild 
animals, but to all who, whether at home or abroad, “in 
noisome city pent,” or laxuriating'in the ‘country, have a 
relish for striking and beautifal stéenery, this volume will 
prove an acceptable and entértal ing companion, "i is 
nade up; for the most’ part, ‘as the title’states, from the 
MS: notes of Mr. Sr. Joun, dressed alittle here und there 
for the sake of pictorial effect, and forms the most livély, 
yaried, and amusing work’ oF this’ ‘nature svhich ‘has 
issued from’ the, press ‘site’ the’ “publication ‘of “Mr, 

Scrope’s notable and poptilar book ‘on’ Deer-Stalking. 
Like most sportsmen, Mr. Sr. Joitx combines with a 
love for the chase‘a'strong Jeaning towards natural his- 
tory iand, being’ aman of close observation and: sound 
judgment, the notes he has madeyand: the facts recorded, 
Of the’ haunts; Kebits, and: peculiarities of the fer@'na- 
tire inhabiting’ Scotland! are of wvaltté ‘second only to 
those of a Wurrt; a Bewrex;‘or'a Mon'racte: The 
eyé of a paintér also has fallen to his lot; and’ his’ hand 

is. sare, fs style graphic in, emia the charmin 

pictures which haye lain before him. The snow-peake 
ar,,cloyd-capped mountain, with. its wavy outline and 
weatherrblanched rocks.;, the. brown brdad_moors,, te- 
nanted:ionly by.the grouse anda. few widely-scattered 
sheep ;.the birch, jand .pine,,skopes, which sheltered fhe 
graceful roebuck, the: black-cock, and the. hares the 
lonely hill-tarn, glimntering. te the light. among the dark 
green ‘heather, hike molten -silver/inia dark. setting of 
bloddstone, to:whose waters the Jong trains of wildfowl 
pletaresquely stoop, “and! where the’ stately hart comes 
down ts drinks the ‘eagle Of the ‘sun,(the’kite, and’ the 
falcon, “sdating’ in’ circles; ‘with faint shrill ‘seream 
oer Head: ‘die ‘otter, ‘and ony > the ‘silvery sal+ 
mon, if the’ rivers: the Badger, the ‘wild cat; aiid’ the 
marten in‘ the woods ; With 'a hundtéd ‘other ‘cféatutes 
inhabiting the solitudes of the hills arid forests, have 
each and all.in their turn been described with a fidelity 
and-spirit second. only, to Nature herself. j , 
» /Aykeen, sportsman, an,obseryant naturalist, something 
of a poet,—for,.a..poet’s, appreciation of. the; beautifal 
he constantly evinces—good-humoured, intelligent, and 
communicative, Mr. St, JOHN could ‘not fail to produce 
book which shout ‘be both entertaining in the highest 
dégtee, and ‘at the sdme time instritctive ;' for remarks 
‘upon the ‘institicts’ and sagacity’ of animals, and upon 





d | natural objects generally, when made by so observative 
ne | and reflective a min, can never be perused unprofitably. 


Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” and to such as have|<” Mr. St. Joitn describes: himself as''being’ oné who, 
not before perused these treatises” we recommend’ this | “having passed a few years amidst the active turmoil of 
book; since it gives in eloquent and impressive language | business, and in places whéré’people do’ most delight to 


much which it behoves every Englishmat to know. 

_ Phe People’s Dictionary.’ Part XIII. ''Simpkitt ‘and 
Marshall—This sound, ably-¢émpiléd, ‘arid “cottipre- 
hensive work progresses without perceptible decline in 
the merit of its articles. To say this of it is to give high 
praise, for it commenced most promisingly. ‘Tbe present 
number extends from ‘“ Colossians ” to “ Creation” in- 
clusive. 

Hymns for the Young, specially selected for the Na- 
tional and Sunday :Schools. By J. Osporne. _ Red- 
ditch. Osborne.—Here is a little book to which in all 
sincerity we wish success. “The selection has been made 
with excellent taste; and the hymns are happily adapted 





congregate, have at last settled down to live'a busy kind 
of idle life.” His bias tatyards natural’ history peeps 
out in the admission that like WarerToN he takes 
delight in gathering round him all .sorts. of living 
animals, and. in. watching their habits and_ instincts. 
The amity which;;subists in his establishment between 
animals repugnant,to each other in the wild state is pic- 
tured in the following:extract :-—- 

My dogs Tearn to’ respect the persons of domesticated wild 
animals of all kinds, and my pointers live in amity with tame 
partridges and pheasants; my retrievers lounge about amidst 
my wild fowl, and my terriers and beagles strike up friendship 
with the animals of different kinds whose capture they have 
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assisted in, and with whose. relatives they are. ready to wage | 


war to the death, A common and well-kept truce exists with 
one and all. My boys, who are of the most bird-nesting age 
(eight and nine years old), instead of-—disturbing the number- 
less birds who breed in the garden and shrubberies, in full 
confidence of protection and-immunity from all danger of 
gun or snare, strike up an acquaintance with every family of 
chaffinches or blackbirds who ‘breed ih the place, visiting every 
nest, and watching’ over the eggs and’ young: with'a most 
parental care. BSTC ha yet 


Our author’s abode.is.in’ Morayshire, “a part of the 
country,” he tells us, é peculiarly, aflapted for becoming 
intimate, with the habits of many of our British wild 
birds and quadrupeds.” The surrounding coyntty offers 
a great variety of beautiful and even granil scenery, as 
these pages continually testily. et ane pies 

In his excursions Nir. St, Jowyn jas usually accom- 
panied by .a curious. character named PUPS Doxayy, 
to, whom his. introduetion was eurious ; and, thoroughly 
to enable the reader, to, appreciate the extracts from this 
bagk which. we propose; to give, it is desirable he should 
know as,mych jag possible of this odd attendant, We 
give ae eaihareakec ef hun verbatim; 


a 





My prinotpal aide-de-eamp ih my sporting exeundions}ia an 
old wan, who, although passidg for somewhat of|a Simapleten; | 
has{more acuteness and method: in bis,\vagaries than, most of 
his neighbowrs:,, For many, years, he seems to haye liyed on 
his.gun, but, with an utter contempt of, and animosity against, 
all fhose who, employ thg,more,ignople. means of snaring and 
trapping game; and this makes him fulfil his duty as keeper 
better than many persons ;trained regularly to that “employ- 
ment. He is rather a peculiar person fh ‘his jay, and’ has a 
natural tendency to thé pursuit of the rare gnd wilder dnimals 
—such as otters, seals, wild fowl, Re. Which atdords Wall with 
my own tastes in’ the spotting‘line; many a tey, and many 4 
night too, at ul! seasons, has‘he passed, lying{in wait) for some 
seal or’ otter; fegardless of wet‘'dr odld.” ‘His neighbours, 
thouglr all allowing’ that*he was'a niost inveterate poacher, 
always gave him.ctedit for’ a’ great«deal of. simple honesty in 
other things: 1 So one day; havingicaught him, in a ditch, wait- 
ing for wild ducks, ’oncamly shootingxgrounds, insteagd,of prose- 
cuting, I took -him into my,servibe,; where he ‘thas, now;re- 
mained for some! syears.; aid though he sometimes shows an 
inclination to retugn to his: former way of ‘life, he lives tolera- 
bly. steady, taking great delight at all idle times in teaching my 
childrén to,shoot fish or trap vermin—a kind of learning which 
the hoys, young as they are, liaye become great proficients in, 
preferring Simon Donald to, their Latin master ; arid’ though 
they attend regularly and “diligently to the latter, they make 
equally good use of the lessons of the former, and ciifi’dréss a 
fiy and catch a dish of trout for dinner, gallop on theit-Shet: 
Yatid ponies actoss the wildest country}! or Hit al ark’ with a 
rifle a$ well’as most boys ofdouble’theirjage. 0'---!007 8 th 


Ne now enter upon, the bady of the work, and, in 
order to afford the reader an opportunity of judging for 
himself, think it best. to resprt to extract at once; a¢- 
cordingly, we commence with a,sweetly-coloured pic- 
ture of we Fair in 
NETTING A, HJGHLAND LOCH. ; 
Tn the quiet.summer evenings it was interesting, to see, my 
crew of five Highlanders, as, .singing, a Gaelic song, they 
rowed the boat in a large semicircle round one. of the bays, 
letting out the net as they went, pne end of the rope being held 
ey aman on the shore at the point from which théy started. 
‘heh they got to the -other’side of the bay, they landed, ‘with 
the exception of dne man, who remained in the Boat to right 
the net if it got fixed in roots or Stones. Th rest ‘hauled ‘in 
the Het’ gradually, bringing ‘the two ends‘togétHer, AS ft 
came’ ‘in, ‘a fine trout or pike now and«thew would be seen 
making a dart’vound the enclosed Spaco within the fiet, or 
dashing at the net itself, dragging for a moment Jalfithe corks 
under water... The head, man of the crew, a, little peppery 
Highlander, invariably got,into a state of the most savage ex- 
citement, which increased.ag the net approached the shore ; 
and if any stoppage occurred from its being caught by a root 





or stick, he actually danced: with excitement, hallooing and 


swearing in Gaelic at the net, the men, and the fish. When 
all went on smoothly and well, he acted the part of fugleman 
with no little dignity, perched in the bow of the boat, and 
keeping the men in proper place and time as they dragged in 
the net. -We generally caught a great number of trout and 
pike, some of very large size. By the time’ we had killed all 
the fish, and arranged them in rows to admire their beauty and 
size, the little captain (as the other. men called him). subsided 
into a good-humoured valm'; and having ‘offered a pinch of 
snuff. to the gamekeeper, whom he: generally fixed>'upon in 
particulatito shout at, in cansequence of a kind of:xithlry be- 
tween thehi, ‘andialso in consequence of his measuring some 
heafl ‘arid showlders ,Kigher than himself, he madeja, brief 
apology for what he had said, winding it up by saying, ‘* And 
after al], that’s no so bad,,your honour,” as he painted to 
some giant trout. Hewould then light a pipe, and haying 
taken_a few whiffs,deliberately shove it alight, into his’ waist- 
¢oat-pocket, and extracfing a netting-needle apd sfring, set to 
work, mending any hole that had been made ‘in the fiet.: “This 
done, and a drarh of whisky having been’ ‘passed ‘ound, ‘thé 
net was arranged on thé ‘stern of ‘the boat, and’ they ‘rowed 
round thé wooded ptemottory to! the ‘other creek, keeping 
tie to their oars with’séme ‘wild Gaelié song, with a ‘chorus 
in'whieh they pM joined, andthe sound of ‘which, as itioame 
over the -water ‘ofthe lake, and died gradually away asitliey 
founded the headland, lad: most . peculiarly: romantic effect, 
(‘Sometimes» we did fot commence eur’ fishing till sunset, 
choosiag nights when the full moon gave xs, gufficientlight for 
the purppse.' (Our object in selecting . this, time was, to catch 
the. larger, qiike, who during the day; remained. in the deep 
water, coming, in, at night ta the shore, and. to the mouths of 
the burns which run into the, Jake, where they, found small 
trout and other food brought down by the Streams., Duting 
the night time, also, towards the “beginning of autumn, we 
used td‘catch quantities of char, which ‘fish then, ‘ard. then 
only approached near enough to the shoré to be Caught in the 
nets. In the clear frosty air of a Septembei night the pectiliar 
moaning cry of the wild ‘cats. as they answered to each other 
along the opposite shore, and the hootings! of thécowls'in the 
pine-wood, sounded like thé voices, of unearthly beings; and I 
do not think that any one.of my crew would have passed an 
hour alone by that loch side for all the fish in it. Indeed, the 
hill-side; which sloped down to the lake had ‘the, name, of 
being haunted, and the waters of the lake itself shad, their 
ghostly inhabitant in the shape of what the Highlanders called 
the water-bull. There was also a story of some strange mer- 
maid-like monster being sometimes seen, having the appearance 
of a monstrous fish with long hair. , It was a scene worthy of 
a painter, as the men with eager gestures scrambled up the 
fish glancing like silver in the moonbeams; and then, as they 
rowed round, sometimes lost in the shade of the pine-trees, 
which completely darkened the surface of ‘the water immeé- 
diately below the rocks“on which they grew, or Catie’ again 
int Fall View as they*left the shadow of the woods) the water 
sparkling’ and glancing from their oars.‘ Frequently they 
stopped their wild chant, asthe strange crids of the different 
nocturnal animals echoed loudly fromthe. roeks, andave coujd 
hear the men say a:few. words of -Gaeli¢ to {each other: in;a low 
‘voice, and then recommence,their song, + t 


Red eo ul roebuck, that appropriate ’ornatiient_ to 
the Scottish woods, is pleasingly deseribed. 
: THE ROEBUCE. 

(As:the spring advances, and the,lareh ,and other, deciduous 
trees.again put out their foliage, I,see, the tracks of roe and the 
animals themselves in new and unaccustomed places: They, ow 
betake themselves very much to the smaller and youggenplan- 
tations, where they can find plenty of one of their most favouri 
articles of food—the shoots of the young trees. Mich ‘as I 
like to see these animals Pan certainly the roebuck is the 
most perfectly formeéd‘of all deer), I must confess that they 
commit great hayo¢ if plantations of hard wood. As fast as 
the young oak trees’ puf out new shoots’ the rée nibble them 
off, keeping the trees from growing above three or four feet in 
height by constantly biting off the lehding shoot. Besides 
this, theg:peel the young larch with both their teeth and horns, 
strippihg them of their bark in the neatest manner imaginable. 
One can -scarcely wonder at the anathemas uttered against 
them by proprietors of young plantations. Always graceful, 
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a. noebuck,is peculiarly so.when, stripping some young. tree of 
its leayes, nibbling them. off one by one in the, most delicate 


and dainty manner... I have watehed.a roe,strip. the leaves off | 
along bramble shoot, beginning,at one end and ting off. 
nger 


every‘ leaf,|/ My, rifle was. aimed. at_his heart, and: my 
was on the‘trigger, but:I,made some excuse. or other to myself 


for not killing him, and left him undisturbed—his beauty saved . 


him, The leaves.and flowers ofthe wild rose-bush are another 
favourite food of the roe,..Just, before they produce their 
calves the does wander/about a great deal, and seem. to avoid 
the: society, of the buck, though they remain together during 
the whole:autumn andwinter, ; The young roe.is soon able to 


escape from most of itssenemies. ;, For,a day or:two it is quite. 


helpless,. and frequently falls a,prey to. the,fox, who at, that 
time of the year. is more ravengus than at any other, as it then 
has to find food, to-satisfy, the carnivorous, appetites of its. own 
cubs. . A young roe, when. caught unhurt, is mot. difficult, te 
rear, though their great, tenderness and delicacy of limb makes 
it not easy te handle them without injuring them. They soon 
become ‘perfectly. tame and attach; themselves to. their master. 
When in captivity they will eat almost anything that is offered 
to them; and.fromthis,cause are frequently, destroyed, picking 
up and swallowing some. indigestible substance about the house. 
A tame buck, -however, becomes. a, dangerous pet; for after 
attaining te his full,stxength he.is yery apt. to, make use of it 
in attacking people whose, appearance he does not like, ,They 
particularly single out, women. and children as. their, victims, 
and inflict. severe.and .dangerous wounds with their sharp- 
pointed , horns,,.and. notwithstanding. their small size, their 
strength and activity make them a yery unpleasant adversary. 


The mode of beating for roebuck, and the points where 
te sparse must wait to shoot him, are thus de- 
ed ;— 


In shooting roe, it depends so much on the cover, and other 
local causes, whether dogs-or beaters.should: be»used,. that. no 
rule can be laid down as to which is best. Nothing -is ‘more 
exciting than running roé with beagles, where the ground is 
suitable, and the-tovers so situated that thedogs: and their 
game aré frequently in ‘sight. ©The hounds for roe-shooting 
should be small and slow. Dwarf harriers are the ‘best, or 
good sized rabbit-beagles, where the ground is not too rough. 
The roe, when hunted by small.dogs of this kind, does not 
make away, but rans generally inva circle, and is seldom above 
a couple ‘of hundred -yards-ahead of the beagles. Stopping 
every now and then-to listen, and allowing them to come: very 
near, before he goes off again; in this way, giving the sports- 
man a good chance of knowing where ‘the déer is. during most 
of the ran.’ ‘Many people use fox-hounds fer roe-shooting, 
but generally ‘these dogs run‘too fast, and-press the roebuck 
so much ‘that he will not stand it, but leaves the: cover, and 
goes straightway out of reach of ‘the sportsman, who is left, to 
cool himself without:dny hope of. a shot. Besides this, you 
entirely banish roe from the cover’if you hunt them: frequently 
with fast hounds, ‘as-no animal: more delights in quiet and 
solitude, or will less put up: with too much driving. In most 
woods beaters are’ better for ‘shooting roc iwith than dogs, 
though the combined cunning ‘andtimidity of the animal fre- 
quently make it double.back.through the midst of the rank of 
beaters ; particularly if it has any suspicion of a concealed 
enemy fit consecrate Ofhaving ‘scented Ot’hedrd ‘the bhodters 
at their posts, for it prefers facing the shouts and noise of the 
beaters to’ passing within reach of a‘ hidden danger, the extent 
and nature of which it -has not ascertained.’ | By taking) ad- 
vantage of the animal's'timidity and shyneéss\\in this respect, 
Thave frequently got shots atoroe in/large woods. by, plac- 
ing people in situations where the animal could stell them 
but not see them, thus’ driving it back to my place of 
concealment. Though they generally prefer the warmest and 
driest parts of, the woods to lie in, I have sometimes, when 
looking for ducks, started roe.in the marshy grounds, where 
they lie .close in the, tnfts of long heather and rushes. 
Being much tormented with ticks and wood-fliés, ‘they ‘fre- 
quently in the hof weather betake themselves not only to 
these marshy places, but éven to the fields of high corn, where 
they sit in a form like a hare.’ Being good swimmers, they 
cross rivers without ‘hesitation in their way to and from their 
favourite feeding-plates ; indeed I have often known roe pass 
across the river daily, living on one side, and going to feed 





on the other, Even when ‘wounded, I have 
seen a zoebuck beat three powerfal and ‘ative “dogs in the 
water, keeping ahead of them, and requiring another shot be- 
fore he was secured. ‘Though’ very ‘much attached to each 
other, and living mostly in par, Thaye known a foe take up 
her abode for several years in a solitary strip of wood. ig! 
season she crossed a Nites extent of ‘hill to ‘find a ‘mate, an 
returned after two or three weéks* absence. When her y 
ones, which she produced every year, were Come to their 
size, they always went away, leaving their mother in solitary 
possession of her wood,. Thé roé almost always keep ‘to 
woodland, but.I have known a stray roebuck take to lyingout 
on the hill at some distance from the coyers. 1 had frequently 
started this buck out of glens and hollows several miles from 
the woods. One day, as I was stalking some hinds in a 
broken part. of the Lin, and had got within two hundred 
yards of one of them, a. fine fat barren hind, the roebuck 
started out of a hollow between me and the red deer, and gal- 
loping straight towards them, ‘gave the alirm, and they all 
made off, The buck, however, got confused by the noise and 
galloping of the larger animals, and, turning back, passed me 
within fifty yards, So to punish him’ for spoiling my sport, 
I took a deliberate aim as he ,went quickly but steadily on, 
and killed him dead. I happened ‘to ‘be alorie that day, so 1 
shouldered my buck and walked home with him, a three hours” 
distance of rough ground, and I was tired enough of his 
weight before I reached the house, © 


There is the circumstance and 'the:colouring of nature, 
as we can from experience testify, in- the follewimg de- 
scription of the grouse and his’ habits :— 

Grouse generally make their nest in a high tuft of heather, 
The, eggs. are peculiarly, beautaful game-like, of a rich 
brown colour, spotted closely with black. Although in some 
peculiarly early seasons, the young birds are full grown by the 
12th .of August, in.general five birds out. of six which are 
killed on that, day, are, only.half come.,to their ‘strength and 
beauty. The 20th of. the.month wonld,be a,much better day 
on.which to. commence. their. Jegal persecution. ..In October 
there is;not.a,more beautiful ied in ourisland ; and in January 
acock grouse is one of the most superb fellows in the world, 
as he struts about fearlessly with his mate, his bright red comb 
erected .above, his eyes, and his rich dark-brown plumage 
shiniag.in.the syn. Unluckily, they are more easily killed at 
this,time, of the, year than,at anyother; and I have-been as- 
sured that.a ready, market.is, found.for,them not only in Ja- 
nuary, but, to the end of February, though in fine seasons they 
begin,to.nest very early in March. Hardy must the grouse be, 
and prolific beyond calculation, to supply the numbers that 
are, yearly killed, legally and illegally, . Vermin, however, are 
their worst enemies ; and where the ground.is kept clear of all 
their: winged, and four-footed, destroyers, no shooting seems to 
reduce their numbers. 


One'more extract, and we close our first notice of this 
book; it is a description of a ‘day’s ‘shooting, which, 
although long, will be read by every one with interest. 


October 20th.—Determined to shoot across.to ,.Malcolm’s 
shealing, at: the head: of ‘the -river, twelve miles distant; to 
sleep: there’; and kill some ptarmigan the snext day., For the 
first: wile of our walk we passed through, the old fir woods, 
where the sun seldom penetrates. ,In.the, different grassy 
glades we saw several roe, but. none within shot., A fir-cone 
falling ‘to the ground made, me look up, and .I saw a. marten 
cat running like.a squirrel/from, branch-to braneh, The mo- 
ment the little animal saw that my eye was.on him he stopped 
short, and, curling himself ap.in the fork.of a, branch, peered 
down-on me. Pretty as he was, I fired.at him. He sprung 
from his hiding-place and fell -halé way down,; but catehing at 
a_branch, clang to it for a minute, holding on with, his,fore- 
paws. I was just going to fire at.him again, when he lost his 
hold,,and came.down on.my dogs’ heads, who soon, dispatched 
him, wounded .as he was, One. of the dogs had,Jearned by 
some. means:ito, be. an; exeeHent vermin-killer, though steady 
andistaunch iat game,. As we were just leaving the wood a 
woodcock, rose, which I killed.. Our way took us up the 
tushy. course of a-burn.,, Both. dogs came to a dead point 
near the stream, and'then drew for.at least a quarter of a mile, 
and just as my patience began to be exhausted, a brace of 
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magnificent old. blackeocks rose, but out of shot. One of them 
came back right over our heads at a good height, making for 
the wood. As he flew quick down the.wind, T aimed nearly a 
yard ahead of him as he came towards me, and down he fell, 
fifty, yards, behind me, with a force that seemed enough to break 
every bone in his body.. Another and another bla k fell to 
my. gun before we had left the burn, and also a hare, who got 
up in the broken ground near the water. Our next cast took 
us. up @ slope of hill, where we found a wild covey of Read 
Right and left at them the moment they rose, and killed a 
brace, the rest went over the hill. Another covey on the samé 
ground gave me three shots. From the top of the hill we saw 
a dreary expanse of flat,ground, with ‘Loch A-na-caillach in 
the centre of. it, a bleak cold-looking piece of water with 
seyeral small grey pools near it. Donald told me a long story 
of the origin of its name, pointing out a large cairn of stones 
atone end of it. The story was, that some few years ago— 
‘* Not so long either, Sir,” said Donald, ‘‘ for Rory Beg, the 
auld smuggler, that died last year, has often told me that he 
minded the whole thing. weel’’—there lived down below the 
woods an old womany.by habit and repute a witch, and one 
possessed of more than mortal power, which she used in 4 
most malicious er, spreading sickness and death among 
man anid beast. The minister of the Place, who came, how- 
ever, but oncé a month to do duty in a building called’‘a 
chapel, was the only person who, by dint of prayer and Bible, 
could annoy or resist her. He at last made her so utcomfort- 
able by attacking her) with: holy» water and other spiritual 
weapons, that she suddenly left the place, and-no one knew 
where she went to.. » It’ soon became. evident, however, that 
her abode was not far off, as cattle and people were still taken 
ill in the same unaccountable manner as before. At*last; an 
idle fellow, who was out poaching deer near Loch A-na-cail- 
lath late one evening, saw her start through the air front the 
cairn of stones towards the inhabited part of the country: 
This put people on the look-out, and she was constantly seen 
passing to and fro on her unholy errands during the fine 
moonlight nights. Many a time was she shot at as she flew 
past, but without success. At last’a pot-valiatt‘and unbeliev- 
ing old fellow, who had Yong been a serjeant iw some Highland 
regiment, determined to free his neighbours from’ the witch ; 
and having loaded his gun with a double charge of guiipowder, 
put in, instead of ‘shot,a crooked sixpence ‘and some’ silver 
buttons, which he had'made booty of somewhere or other in war 
time. He then, in the most foolhardy manner, laid ‘hinself 


and being-used to snipe-shooting, he preferred it to everything 
else. “The cunning old ‘fellow = ae poe to hear my call; ‘but 
made for his favourite'spot. “He immediately stood, and: now 
for the first'time seemed ‘to think of his master, as’ he looked 
batk over his shoulder at me, as much as to say,“ Make haste 
down to me, here is some gaine.”” And-sure enough up ‘gota 
snipe, which I killed. The report of my gun putting up @ 
pair of mallards, one of which’ I winged a long way off, ‘‘ Hie 
away, Shot,”’ and Shot, who was licensed totake such liberties; 
splashed in with great ‘glee, and after being lost to sight for 
some minutes am the high rushes, eame back with: the 
mallard in his mouth, “*“A*bad lesson “for Carlo that, Master 
Shot,’* but he knows better than toféllow your example. We 
now went up the opposite slope, leaving Loch A-na-caillach 
behind us, and killing some grouse, and a mountain hare, with 
no white about her as yet. We next came to a long stony 
ridge, with small patches of high ‘heather. A pair of ravens 
rising from the rocks, soared croaking over us for some time. 
A pair or two of old grouse-were all we killed here. -But the 
view from the summit was splendidly wild as we looked ‘over a. 
long range of grey rocks, beyond which lay’ a wide and exten- 
sive lake, with several small islands in it. The opposite shore 
of the lake was fringed'with birch-trees, arid in the distance 
were a line of lofty mountains whose‘sharp peaks were covered 
with snow. “Human Habitation or evidence of the presence of 
man was there not, and no sound broke the silence of the soli- 
tade excepting the croak of the ravéns’ and the occasional 
whistle of a plover. ‘“ Yon'is a fine cofrie for deer,”’ said 
Donald, making me Start; as hé*broke ‘my feverie, and poimt- 
ing out a fine amphitheatre of rocks just béelow'us. Not being 
on the look-out for deer, however, I did not pay much atten- 
tion to what he said, but allowed the dogs to range on where 
they liked. Left to themselves, and not finding much game, 
they hunted wide, and we had been walking in silence forsome 
time, when ‘on coming round: a-smaill. rise between us.aud the 
dogs, I saw two fine stags standing, who, intent on watching 
the dogs, did not see-us, After standing motionless for,a 
minute, the deer walked deliberately towards,ns, not observing 
us until they were within» forty yards; they then suddenly 
halted, stared at us, snorted; and then went off at.a trot, but 
soon breaking into a gallop, fied rapidly away, but were in 
sight for a long distance. Shot stood watching the deer for 
some time, but at last seeing that we took no. steps against 
| theth, looked at me, and then went on hunting, We killed 
| several more-grouse and a brace of teal.’ Towards the.after- 








down on the hill, just where we were thet! standing when Donald | noon we strack off to the shepherd’s house. In the fringe of 
told me the story, and, by the light of the moon, watchéd’the | a birch that sheltered it; we killed a blackeock and henyand at 
witch leave her habitation in the cairn of stones. “As‘sconi as | last:got’to’the end of onr walk with fifteen braceofigrouse, five 
she was gone, he went to the very place which she had just | black game, one mallard, a snipe, 4 woodcock, two teal, and 
left, and there lay down in ambush to await her return. | two hares; and «right glad was I, to. ease my shoulder of 
“Deed did he, Sir; for auld Duncan was a mad-like’ deéevil | ‘that portion of the game-which I carried to-help Donald, who 
of a fellow, and was feared of nothing.” Long he waited; and would -at any time have preferred assisting me to stalk a red 
many a pull he took at his bottle of smuggled whiskey, in order | deer than to kill and carry grouse. Although my day’s sport 
to keep out the cold.of.a,September night, At last, when the | did not amount to any great number, the variety of game, and 


first grey of the morning began to appear, ‘‘ Duncan hears a 
sough, and a wild uncanny kind of skirl over his head, and he 
sees the witch hersel, just coming like a muckle bird right to- 
wards him,—'deed, Sir, but he-wished himsel at hame; and 
his figer was'so stiff with cold ‘and ‘fear that he could na scarce 


| ‘the beautiful and.wild scenery I had passed through, made me 
enjoy it more than if I had been shooting in the best and easiest 
muir in Scotland, and killing fifty or sixty brace of birds. 

(To be continued.) 





pull the trigger. ‘At Inst, aind long; ‘he did put out (Anglie®, | 
shoot off) just as-she was hovering over his head, and going to | 
light down on the-caimn.’” ‘Well, to cut the story short, the | , . elem 3 
next morning Duncan was’ found lying on the cairn in adeep | A Practical Manual of Hlocution, embracing Voice and 
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slumber, half sleep and fialf swoon, with’ his gun burst, his 
collar-bone nearly broken; ‘and a fine large heron shot throngh 
and through lying besidé him, which heron, as every one felt 
assured, was the caillachherself. ‘*She has na done much 
harm since yon (coneltided Donald) ; but her ghaist is still to 
the fore, and the loch side is no canny after the gloaming. But, 
Lord guide us, Sir; what’s that?” and a large long-legged 
hind rose from somé iollow élose to’ the loch, and having stood 
for a minute with her long eats “standing erect, and her gaze 
turned intently on us, she trotted slowly off, soon disappearing 
amongst the broken ground. But where are the dogs all this 
time? There they ate, both standing, and evidently at dif- 
ferent packs of grotise. I killed three of these birds, taking a 
right and left shot at one dog’s point, and then going to the 
other. Off went Old Shot now, according to his usual habit, 
straight to a rushy pool. I had him from a friend in Ireland, 


|. .« Gesture. 


Designed for Sehools, Academies, and Col- 
| olegesyas well.as for Private: Learners... By Menrirt 
| Ganpwen., M.A, 8yvo. Philadelphia, 1546 :, Sorin 
| “end Ball. 
| Tre study of elocution is one which has been too much 
' neglected in the systems of education usually adopted at 
our schools. “We cannot, at the present moment, call to 


| mind any competent and really serviceable work pub- 


| lished in this country for the furtherance of a knowledge 
(of this necessary acquirement, Judging from the fact 
| that the book before us has reached to a fourth edition 
,in America, we are disposed to think that our trans- 
atlantic brethren estimate the importance of this art 
more highly than we have hitherto done; and certainly 
| if, as we may fairly assume, the quality of the supply 
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bears proportion to ‘the universality of the demand, the 
case is Feallysuch asit-appears to be,)The work before 
us is: incompatably the most: lete‘on the subject that 
has ever-fallem!imto:oltr hands, -If:we hinted -an objec- 
tion, it: would: be to. its ovérseomprehensiveness—as; for 
instance, im the vast number of rules for modulation of 
the voice, and ‘the examples of inflection the author ‘has 
laid down ; believing,/ad we do, that many of these might 
be safely left to the taste and judgment ofthe ‘speaker 
or reader, and that’a multiplicity of rules overburthens 
and entangles the memory, atid thus defeats the purpose 
for whith they are designed, 

This book enunciates the governing principles of ‘elo- 
cution, and elaborately enters into’a consideration /of 
every subject which they comprehend and control. The 
graces of ‘delivery; ineluding emphasis, melody of voice, 
and expression, and the charms of ‘gesture; ‘dramatic, 
forensic, and for tlie pulpit,all are explicitlyand judiciously 
laid downs and numerous examples‘of musical cadences 
and of gesture are) given in the'form of wodd-cuts \illus- 
trations'to the letterpress. ‘This'is a work that justifies 
high praise,’and will meet every requirement of the stu- 
dent, and we'avcordingly commend it tothe attention of 
our readers; t 





Michelet’s History of ‘France. 

j J (CONTINVED FROM PAGE 264.) j 18 Di 
St. Lowrs, as. we-shave said}. by. this wvarnof 1242, 
finished those contests of the. crown) with its.vassals 
which had been going ‘on since the time:of his :ancestar, 
Louis the Fat.» Bot it was not. by warfare that! he was 
to aid in breaking down the strongholds: of» feudalism. 
The vassals might have been-beatentime and again; and 
yet the spitic of fendalism;: still: surviving, woulil have 
raised ‘up mew champions toscontend against the ctown. 
St. Louis. struck at the spirit of: the: Middle. Age; and 
therein insured the downfallof.its forms and whele eni+ 
bodiment. He fought the last battles against fetdalism, 
because, by a surer means: than! battling, he; tdok, and 
unconsciously, the life-blood from. the, opposition tothe 
royal authority:::: Umconscidusly, we say ; jhe did inot 
look on the old:otder ofsthings.as évil, and try to-intvo+ 
duce a better; *he odid not) selfishly contend for the.ext 
tension of his own power; che was neither a. great re- 
former, noria’ (soscalled) nwise: king... He: undermined 
feudalism; because he ‘hated injustice; he warred with 
the Middle «Age, because shé could:not tolerate its disre- 
gard of. human:rightsy andche paved the way for Philip; 
ie-Be¥'s: struggle iwith the papacy, because he looked 
upon religiot’and the:ehurch as/instruments for man’s 
salvation, not:as tools for worldly aggrandizement.: He is, 
perhaps, the‘only monarch on record who failed in most 
of what'lie undertook of active enterprise, who. was under 
the control of the prejudices of his age, who was a true 
conservative, who never dreamed of effecting great social 
changes, and who yet, by his mere virtues, his sense of 
duty; bis power of conscience, made the mightiest -and 
most Vital reforms. 

One of these reforms was the abolition. of 'the:trial by 
combat. Sdon after the Poitou war, when poorold Dela 
Marche, his gray locks bowed to the dust, was moaning 
his folly and his fortune, one of his vassals, who had 
sworn deadly enmity to him, aceused the old man of un- 
known felonies, and dared him to the combati:'. His;son 
wished to fight in his stead; but the ungenerous:Al- 
phonso insisted upon the appearance of his» ancient | 
enemy and insulter, in person. Against this’ en | 
tence there was one cry of protest, and Louis, whose | 
attention was called to the matter, interfered, and: forbade | 
the contest. 

But though the king, as we have said, was'the:¢on- 
queror in his Poitou campaign, he returned from that 
region an invalid. A great part of his army had been 








made unwell by want of proper food, by foul air, and 


| 


impure water, ‘The king himself: 
of ‘disease'to another, until at length; in: November 1244, 
a‘dysentery'settled upon him: «Sick, and‘each day morte 
sitk+from mouth to mouth, from ‘town to town, the sad 
news spread.)'The churches echoed: with the prayers 
and vows of priests'and people; pleading for their king ; 
for their noble, ‘just, sympathizing'king,) Around Pon- 
toise; where the sufferer lay; were knots of country folks, 
and of Parisians’ who had walked out so far—all busy 
with the sanie sad questioning. No. good news for them ; 
sick, and each day more sick--so the word goes ; and at 
last they say he is dead. Men look heavenward; where 
is there hope for them now, unless in heaven? - Then 
comes a rumour that the tale was not:true, and the mo- 
narch lives. Again'comes a rumour that he is not only 
diving, but has assumed the cross. How was it? Let us 
‘ses what Joinville relates, and ‘imagine ‘the little points 
he omits. ‘The sickness -grew ever ‘worse, he ‘tells us, 
and no -hope'was left. Just breathing, ‘the good king 
‘lay, wasted’ in body; resigned and feafless’in soul. In 
his clear; calm mind “he revolved,'as we guess, the pro- 
gress of the infidel/arms, the negleetoand deadness of 
Christendom on behalf of the land of Jesus. In ‘his sick 
chamber, in subdudd:tones,!\they talked of: the Tartar 
conquests, and'of the barbarities of tle, Karismians in 
Palestines;+the sick man’heard, but! spoke not. «They 
spoke to him, and he couldnot answer; scarce any pulse, 
scarce any breaths his kind eyes closed ! so he lies, sink- 
ing away. © Blanche, his mother, and Margaret, /his wife, 
worn with watching and, weeping; have’ deft him to the 
two‘hired nurse-women. | One of then from timeto time 
bends over ‘him; ‘more and. more deathlike grows: his 
calm couritenande ;: the smile ‘of: the departing’ soul’ ho- 
vering there; not yet fixed.» Does he live still?” oreve- 
rently asksithe other waiting-woman.. |'Phe' more eager 
of: the two; who has !beenrimpatiently watching for the 
momentiof death, listens, touches his wrist, holds :a:mor> 
sel of down to his: nostrils; clasps ‘her bands, ‘and with 
upturned eyes» answers, “Alas! it:is all over.? |Her 
companion springs ‘to the bedside, holds back ithe: sheet 
with-svhich the first would have covered his: face, and 
tries:in. her turn to discover:how dife. and: death stand 
within» +him ;) «patiently she! listens}, and patiently she 
presses his arm,—stands ‘4 .moment, her, pallid lips 
parted, then cries with: swimming; lids,, He lives, and 
will lwe-td \confoundthe! enemies of the Lordi’. His 
vital power, just atthe ebb, beginis,to sivell again as he 
heard, in his living-déath tianee,-her | glad-cry,-her bold 
prophecy’; his: heart beats stronger, his lings play again; 
byoand ‘by ‘his voice'eonres; and his ‘first swords are, 
“Bring, mé the red crdss/7; ‘Phe Jast-of the crusaders 
assumes.the badge of his) Master! | ary Sa/ ° 

Iv/is not.our'purpose-to follow, Louis either in lis first 
or second.crusade..' Lf the great work-ofshis life-was not 
to be done by fighting ‘at home, still Jess:was.it to: be 
accomplished by battles in ‘Egypt or Tunis:: ‘His! mis+ 
sion was-other and greater than he: dreamed of, and his 
service to Christendom was wholly unlike that which he 
proposed+to himself. .: Of his Eastern labours and suffer- 
ings we can give.but the Jeading dates, with here and 
there an anecdote worthy of reéallection, as» illustrating 
either ‘the character of the:’man-or of his times. 
In November, 1244,:' he‘ took, the.:cross3;-but’ it was 
June of 1248 before he was able to leave Paristo.embark 
upon his cherished undertaking.» During: the interval, 
he laboured unceasingly to rousd all Europe to the 
necessity of union on behalf of the Holy Landy and-in 
opposition to’the infidels, who threatened, unless met by 
united Christendom, to plant their horse-tails upon the 
cathedrals of Paris and of Rome. He, even, by what we 
should call a trick, enlisted his nobles:as. crusaders, and 
the act is worthy of notice. as illustrating the moral tone 
of the age; for, be it remembered, itiwas the act of one 
of the most truthful and conscientious of men. At 
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Christmas it was usual forthe king $0 give torthe gentles | been faithful (thus far; and would be «till:death.: And 
in his serviee, new: dresses.;; Louis invited his follawers |, when he, had/ procured bis freedom, :he: oid not-yet 


to meet him ono thatday atian early mass before. it lwas 
yet light. They came-willingly,and ,tach,as jhe} entered 
received adress atthe door, given in \the king’s name, } 
and. which. he .was:stequested, to: svear at the ceremony. 


leave the;-East for liis.own-Jand.!; He:thongbt of the 
prisoners ‘im the -harids of|)the! Mamelukes; | he-oremem- 
bered the Christianis:of the: Holy Land,! ahd: determined 
toxremain where he could hestuserve the suffering. -On 


Alljof course complied,:: On; bended, knees, with, bowed }the eighth of May, 1250, Lowis: was a: freeman, and it 


heads, around the: altar, they. listened to the:services of 
the church;\in the: dim waxen: twilight. . By and) by the 
rays of the morning étruggled) through the darkness } 
and. the censer-smoke, and forthe first time friend looked 
toward, and smiled on, friend. And_ in, all faces:there 
was surprise; some looked, blank, some fearful, some 
merry 5 What meant: all this dumb, show?.It »meant 
this. On each shoulder stood, indelible, the red .cross. 
And as the secret became evident,,and they awoke to the | 
truth, that, with their new cleaks, the pious monarch 
had- bound them to the crusade, anger, grief, trouble, 
joy, and. wonder, in varied eombinations, spoke fram |, 
the silent faces of thie’ group of courtiers; in the midst of 
whom stood silently the grave, calm, kindly king. 

But of all the: efforts which:Louis was called, on :to 
make “in! order toicbring »dbout the desired) union |‘of 
Christendom, the! most diffiewlt arid the, least suacessful 
was his: attempt to \reeoncile the Emperor.of Germany, 
who was.a kind; of royal: Luther, with the-unforgiving 
Innocent the Feurthy who, aften:a lorig: vacaney of the 
papal throne, had succeeded to Gregory the Ninth.) In- 
nocent was a man of capacity: and immense stubborn- 
ness.’ The contest between poye.and emperor was such 
that nothing: but:death could end: it; they hadibeen 
friends, but: now sere foes ; ands what enmity so deadly 
as! that» between» old’ comrades >) In .December,, 1250, 
Frederick died; and the head-of the :chureh,:then-at 
Lyons, whither he had beem driven in: ther'struggle, re 
turned to Kome, singing hymms:df joy, and at onceipro- 
claimed a‘ crusade, “not against? Parks (or Tartars;: but 
against the successor of his ancient enemy: : ; 

‘Meanwhile, in France, all was made ready for the de- 
parture: of ‘the champions: of the: cross. :: But their chief 
was destined to: -beyet) farther tried:'| With» ceaseless 
sighs and:prayers, ‘his mother and wife beset him, telling 
him his:mind was: disturbed:at the moment. he: took’ the 
vow to go to Paléstine,:and that he wasmo more bound 
thereby: Gently. the pious king replied to their urgency; 
bat stillithey urged their suit that he would.stay, and 
brought the bishop’ of\Paris to’ swpport their pleas.) |‘ It 
may beso,” said» Louis. .mildly. ':bope glowed:in' their 
affectionate, unheroit eyes. \* Iwas notin a state to aet 
wisely, you say!” -“ You were not, surely.” » Behold, 
then; ‘I tear ‘my ctoss froin my-shoulder.’?/!: They, Jeaped 
for joy. “ And am I now: well?! |\Canid judge wisely 
now ??\ « Most wisely, beloved 'son and lond. Yo ‘Well, 
then,”’~and we! may think the tmfufiled monarchy could 
Scarce suppress a smile, though his: peace-loving: dyes 
kindled ivitly the hope‘of yét warring for God)" Well, 
then, E now' resumé the cross;+-and ino: foodoshall pass 
my lips till I am bound anew-sworn soldier of my Lord.” 

On the twenty-fifth of August, 11248, the! devoted 
crusader embarked) for’ ©yprus. » Having passed - the 
winter there; onthe fifth of June, 1249) he: landed. in 
Egypt, which was ‘to: be ‘conquered: before Palestine 
could: bei ‘safely attacked!» On: the: seventh. of: Jund, 
Datniettawas* entered, and: there the French slept: .and 

{| wasting’ time, stvength) and money, until: the 
twentiethjofithe following November. :fhen came the 
march southward ; the encatapment upon:the Niles the 
terrors of the: Greek fire ;) the skirmishes) which ‘covered 
the plain with dead ; the? airsheavy.:with»putridity, and 
pestilence; the putrid waters the fish fatiwith the. flesh 
of the dead ; sickness, weakness, retreat, defeat, captivity. 
On the sixth of April,:'1250, Louis.and):bis followers 
were prisoners to’ the Mussulmans; Louis might have 
saved himself, but would not quit his: followers; he had 





was not until the twenty-fifth of April, 1254, that! he set 
sail.to return to; his:native shores; where Blanche, -who 
had: been regent during chis absence, had some months 
since yielded up her breath, 1ocion: o11! 

On the seventh of September, hte ,enteréd Paris, sad 
and ‘worn. All met him with! joy:and henour, but with 
eyes abased., he walked without a :sthile through the 
streets ef his capital. ‘Ten. years! had. passed, and. what 
had been done? Poor king! bowed with self&reproaches, 
he little knew that during those'tem, years he had done, 
though’ none savy it, and he knew, nothing \of:it, a vast 
work-~a work to; snake his reign evex memorable; he 
had foundéd.a throne. in. the hearts of, hia subjects, and 
had made himself, through their affections, omnipotent 
as the leader. of the, great crusade against: the abuses of 
the Middle Age. Every weunded knight that had come 
from Egypt, every freed captive, every soldier that retired 
from service, had totd-with-enthusiasm of the sanctity 
and the humanity,of their, king. , A\knight, a devotee, a 
kind and just man, he met,at one point or another the 
wishes'and prejudices! of every class y but especially, by 
jig sympathy with the masses, ant his readiness to con- 
sider their generally neglected welfare and rights, he won 
upon the body of his people, and ‘laid ‘the foundation for 
that! strong’ feeling :»which not) only Jed at: last: to: his 
canonization, but ‘made: évery: ordinance of ‘his: life at 
once ‘bind thei as subjects, :and control: themas the 
word of: a ‘true-hero:° ‘I'he shepherd-crusade: of 1251, 
which: had degenerated into a mere tabble-swarm of 
thieves ‘and ‘rogues, began’ in: a Jove: forthe captive 
monatch; and the feeling which’ prompted that hasty 
and evil movement,:a feeling: im favour of Louis, as a 
eontrast, if not an antagonist, to the proud, luxurious, 
and selfish prelates and nobles, continued after his return 
from captivity.': And searce ‘hath he landed, before he 
began that course of legislatiom which continued until 
once more he embarked upon the crusade. |, 

Incaptivity} !under suffering, treated with imperfect 
justice, and at the mercy of tyrannical, masters; we may 
easily believe that Louis had revolved in: his mind once 
and digain the injustice done in his own realm, and to 
his ‘own ‘people)>In his: Jonely ‘hours: of, distress ‘and 
sickness, how natural was it forisuch a soul to conceive 
of a'¢omplete:revisal..and reform! in those: judicial pro- 
cesses! which ‘he was conscious wrought $0 much wrong; 
and especially, to so ‘true a soul, how natural the deter- 
mimation to begin by righting the wrongs idone by him- 
self and his ancestors! ‘T'rve! and noble, soul, indeed ; 
full of prejudices; and. superstitions, and érrors,it- may 
be;—but how frée from: the mass. of those errors and 
evils which beset the men who then breathed, walked, 
wept, laughed, and ‘did work in the world! Where shall 
we lbok among rulers for a parallel in point of disimter- 
ested heroism, unless!to.our own Washington ? 

In his first legislative action, Louis proposed to him- 
self these objects,to- put an end to judicial partiality, 
to prevent’ needless|:and, oppressive imprisonment for 
débt, to: step unfounded . criminal prosecutions, and to 
mitigate the horrors of legalized torture;, In connection 
with these general topics; he made laws to bear oppres- 
sively upon.the Jews, to, punish. prostitution and gam- 
bling, and-to diminish intemperance, ‘And it is worthy 
of remark, that this last point was to be attained by 
forbidding innkeepers to sell. to any others than tra- 
vellers,—a measure now (six hundred years later) under 
discussion in some parts of our Union, with a view to the 
same end. 
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But the wish whichthis rare monarch had to’ recom- 
all- who prem 2 himself and fore- 

was the \ 
that to do justice himself was the surest: way to make 
others willing art Pa pmptnsld were alleged 
every of the kingdom to examine.eac 
case of royal injustice, and with power in. most. in- 
stances to make instant. restitution. He himself went 
forth to hear and judge in the.neighbourhood of his 
capital, and as far north as, Normandy. The. points 
which weighed mainly, however, onthe mind .of 
Louis were not the private wrongs which -were to 
be set.anight, but those in i difficulties 
whence grew ceaseless war in Christendom, the viec- 
tories the infidels; and scandal to the ‘name of 
the Prince of Peace: France was embroiled on the 


his ‘soul. He felt | 


‘at the living fugitive, not-the dead that was left 
behind. ugitive, © dead garment 


And ‘how ‘did he strike? ‘We ‘have already referred 
ca emery lawson ‘behalf of right; let us now look 
arther. 

Feudalism rested-on physical force. ‘Its gospel was 
given’in three words,— Might makes right.” Upon 
this idea all feudal relations depended, all. feudal laws 
(if we*may use such a word) were founded, In a double 
sense, its was a system of feuds. Its legislation rested 
on arbitrary will; its judicial proceedings on strong 
limbs, able to workout the nts 6f God; its exe- 
cutive functions were * tosmen-at-arms. The 
despotism of baronial ignorance and obstinacy, the ju- 
dicial combat, and ‘private warfare, formed the three di- 
‘visions. of feudal, legal, and political science. Against 


one hand with England, on the other with Aragon. | these Louis the Ninth laboured. His clear soul knew 


Neither of these powers was sufficiently strong to 
wring thing from’ her ; and as to the justice of the 
matters, both were Oregon questions,—each party in the 
contest honestly conceived itself to have a clear claim to 
the disputed territory, Here, then, was a case for hea- 
then patriotism to struggle with Christian justice in the 
mind of ‘the pay monarch. It, may be they did 
struggle, but not long, The _self-for etting crusader 
looked on justice and generosity,as nobler virtues than 
mere heathen patriotism; he saw, .with his heart and 
conscience, if not his mind, that whoso begins by loving 
his country more than tight will end by loving himself 
more than his country, With England. and with Aragon, 
during the year 1258, he, concluded, treaties, in opposi- 
tion to swarms of wise, selfish advisers, whereby peace 
and concession were substituted for obstinacy and 


war, 

Such were the first acts of our erusader, when he 
came to his home once'more. Can we wonder that men 
already, in their speechless hearts, canonized him? And 
when, a little after, it was‘again noised abroad that the 
king lay deadly ill, and‘eyery hour’s news were listened 
for with faces ready to weep, or beam with joy,—how 
heart-touching to hear men tell one another at the street 
corners, and in the butchers’ shops, and by the dusty 
road side, or in the crisp harvest-field,—how the dear 
king had called his young heir, now sixteen,.to his bed- 
side, and had said to him,—‘ Fair son, I pray you make 
the eapie of your kingdom loye you; for I would rather 
a Scotchman from Scotland should.ecome and govern the 
people of my realm well and justly, than that you, ehild 
of my.loins, should, rule them in. evil.” Poor Louis ! 
he rese from his. sick bed but his-son Jay down in his 
stead, and. rose no:more. 

And as he grew yet older, the spirit of generosity grew 
stronger daily in his bosom. He would have’no hand in 
thevaffairs of Europe, save to act, wherever he could, as 
eacemaker. Many occasions occurred where all urged 

m'to profit hy power anda show of right, a naked 
legal title, to possess himself of valuable fiefs ; but. Louis 
shook his head, sorrowfully and sternly, and did.as his 
inmost soul told him the law of God directed, And 
with all this, we say again, he had no. spark of radical- 
ism in him; nay,. he,was.eminently conservative... He 
reverenced the old feudal..customs, and never, by 
direct means, warred against them...He wrought in 
opposition to the infinite evils of feudalism,’ its. God- 
antagonism,—-not against its conventional mischiefs, its 
pe saey fe and awkward semiorganization. When his 
friend Joinville, in 1248; would not take the oath taken 
by those who held directly from the crown, because’ his 
immediate lord was the Dodee of Champagne, Louis 
may have smiled at the feudal foolery of his faithful 
follower, but deemed him none the less a friend. Many 
reformers are like the wolf, which tears the cast-off coat 
of the flying victim, and loses its prey; Louis, like all 
heart-directed Christian labourers for humanity, struck 


that the determinations,of the church, fromthe time of 
Hildebrand and earlier, against these things were not 
mere ecclesiastical censures, but were expressions of the 
deepest feelings of man’s nature. And though the 
church in practice had fallen far short .of, the theory of 
her great leaders on this and ‘countless other points,— 
though in her bosom, too, were despots, tempters of 
God, and lovers of blood,—the great truth which lay in 
the action of those leaders was evident to the seeing eyes 
of the just monarch of France, In October, 1245, be- 
fore he went upon his sad Egyptian pilgrimage, he had 
issued an ordinance, the purpose of which was to 
counteract the old Germanic, barbarian, and so feudal, 
feeling, that a wrong done one was not.to be revenged 
by injury to the wrong-doer, but must, be washed out 
by vengeance taken on his innocent kindred, He that 
slew his brother’s murderer did but take the place 
of the hangman or headsman; he must slay one who 
did not deserve slaying, and so place himself on an 
equality with the offender. This, within limits, Louis 
forbade; if a man must have blood, he should take 
the blood of the wrong-doer. Next came a law by 
which either party liable to be invelyed in a private war- 
fare might, by going to a feudal superior, prevent the 
resort to force; the other party, in ao was bound to 
keep. the peace, and if he did not keep it, he was hung, 
But.these steps, though large ones, were not enough to 
satisfy the conscientious lawmaker ;, and in January, 
1257, by the advice and-consent:of his council, he utterly 
forbade all private warfare whatsoever. - True, his pro- 
hibition did not stop it entirely and:at-once; but from 
the moment he promulgated this last edict, we may be 
sure that all who reverenced its author, all who loved 
quiet, all who saw the evils of overruling physical force, 
all who recognized the immense moral mischief of the 
old system, united in upholding the ordinance of Louis, 
and founding the reign of modern law. The husband- 
man whose corn-fields were trampled to mire, the mer- 
chant whose goods. roving bands of armed men seized 
by the way, the mechanic whose shop was searched for 
arms.and. accoutrements, the priest who was insulted by 
the lawless .soldiery, the newly, seen Jaw-student whose 
scraps from the Pandects were torn from him by unlet- 
‘tered squires; all the lower, all the middle, and a large 
part of the female haif of the higher class, were agreed 
upon the vital question, “Shall this ‘private redress of 
wrongs continue?” With one voice they answered, 
“ No;” and though for more than a century the baronial 
power withstood king, commons, and women, it each 
day grew weaker, and drew nearer to its last death- 
struggle. 

But the use of force in the executive department was 
a less evil, and a more manageable one, than its use in 
courts of justice; and for a plain reason; an all-prevail- 
ing superstition sanctioned the latter ; the judicial combat 
was an appeal to God,.and in those “ages of faith,” the 
masses—not the church—smiled on every such appeal. 





























Nor was it superstition and popular. feeli Alga ethic 
upheld the jet by force of arms ; the interest. of 
Sasrmed BFINSREENGE en no less auent pry support. 
as.a good a trusty s and .a strong 

arm, Hook insure a re Gere a in his favour—that 
is, so long as.might.could make .right—all .who were 
trained to the -battle-field as their true sphere feared 
nothing ; they dared in any cause meet any one in battle, 
and the combat was a_ reference. of ail questions to 
strength and skill. 

(To be contiaued.) 
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[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will he the utility 
of a Se mea to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 











as to. routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 

economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 

this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tun Critic, 

and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.) 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
On 
CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Letreg XIII. 
Ir was upon a beautiful evening, after a. day spent as my 
former letter has described, in examining the various collec- 
tions of literature and art, when we started for the Linkesche 
Baths, a kind of Gravesend, with a theatre attached to it, much 
resorted to by the inhabitants of Dresden. The Bruhl Ter- 
race was full, and I had an opportunity of observing there 
many of 
La bella schicta che pure adorna il mondo, 
who were promenading and shewing very many pretty figures, 
pretty features, and good complexions, and the most patt of 
whom were of 
Stature tall;—I hate a dumpy woman ; 

especially in.public. I was, however, struck with the ‘‘ triste’’ 
and something more expression of their features. There, 
was neither ‘the radiant vivacity of the French, nor that 
appearance of perfect health, and ever predominant sense of 
po i of mother and daughter propriety, and strict attention 
to fashion, if not to taste, which characterises our own charm- 
ing feminine fellow passengers “*in this vail;’’ but a look, 
heavy, flat, and inexpressive, for which a generally handsome 
line of feature does not, and cannot, compensate. ‘The Saxons 
have a reputation in' Germany of being somewhat addicted to 
that mental weakness we term stupid, whieh, if true, and they 
admit its truth as regards the men, very:doubtless ‘causes ‘this 
infliction of its presence upon the features sof: the Saxon 
women. For they who necessarily reflect so muchiof the cha- 
racters of others in their, modes of thought.and moods of ace 
tion, must be considered also with reference to the. intellectual 
standard of those. with whom it is their destiny, to live. 
The intellectual powers, and the gentleness and, elegance of 
women, are most frequently called forth from that natural de- 
sire to attract and please which imparts so great a charm to 
them, and so much civilization to us. No human creature, how- 
ever, exerts himself or herself for nothing. The understanding 
must begratified, the imagination quickened, the feelings pleased, 
to awaken and maintain this desire; and how can this be the 
case when the finest gifts of nature to the fairest pottion of 
creation are crushed or worn away by daily contact with dull, 
hard, contradictory, impassive, limited understandings, offus- 
cated with smoke and beer, or callous to every emotion but 
that of daily gain? And that amid successive generations of 
such men, with the best prospects,:clad in the best Saxony 
wool, many women are bora, populate this world, and die, 
who. can doubt? I do not say there are not many of the sex to 
whom also the above terms. are partly applicable, but I do think 
we are very frequently unjust, and charge the entire sisterhood 
with being trifling, and, as Porx says, ‘‘ of no characters at 
all,’”’ whereas, if they are, they are sosimply because our own 
mental condition has so made them. Whenever I hear the 
intellectual capacity of woman condemned, and this opinion 
received as a common and settled conviction among men, I 
know that I have entered the kingdom of ‘‘ Noodledom,’’ and 
must bear, as well as may be, the afilietions and inflictions of 
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ignorance and self-conceit, and,that. also.of the ‘‘ very. excel- 
lent and superior Mr, Stanleys,’”’ who govern and enfeeble the 
minds of its population: by the influence of. the sovereign au- 
thority of their own very natural but exceedingly subduin 

common-place. Now to the Linkesche theatre ; for what 1 
have written above was Our conversation as we traversed the 
road’ to this out-of-doors and in-door place_of -amusement, 
The gardens are about half a mile (or, if you lose your way, 
somewhat miore) from the Neustadt on the banks of the Elbe, 
It seemed to mea somewhat damp locality well supplied with 
benches and beer aleoves, Vauxhall promenades, and a band of 
music, whith in summer brings’ all Dresden hither,—the gen- 
tlemen to listen, smoke, and drink ‘béer ; the'ladies to ‘listen, 
sip coffee, and knit stockings. ‘Phe band was disbanded, 


‘so we took our seats within. ‘The theatre is small; but neatly 


decorated, and was at the time of our arrival filled to the roof, 
with country parties.and Dresden citizens, and ‘citizenesses, 
who 

*’ “With tongues all loudness, and with eyes all mirth; 


awaited the beginning of: the play. Now; look) you, the play 
was of the vaudeville kind, and 1 will.show you themanner of 
it. A.certain young German student, retams home for the 
vacation, .He is. accompanied by a servant.of the genus 
Leporello, and fellow students of all, kinds who dwell in the 
same country guarters. They are, separated in a wood. much 
haunted with robbers, fairies, and spirits of the ‘‘ Gnome-fly ”” 
order. He falls asleep, in which position he is. caught nap- 
ping by a lady with an oak-leaf ch 

muslin over nudities as theatrical wood-nymphs wear, 

Pretty:shoes, silken hose, 
Covered ankles and toes, 
In other respects she was scanty of clothes. 

He awakens—he gazes upon her, ‘* My he saw—I con- 
quered'!’’ Yes, notwithstanding he is betrothed to his Carry, 
whose dark clustered locks, eyes lustrous with the liquid light 
of love, and rich complexion, in which the innate feelings of 
the woman glow, animating all, and imparting to every feature 
a diviner sense of beauty ; notwithstanding, too, the law, that 
if she loves aught of mortal mould, she loses her spiritual and 
eternal attributes; whether, beg woman, she must love, or 
because she is a woman must oppose and disobey, or whether 
single blessedness be an uneasy condition of being, the which 
I know not and dare not speculate upon.; certain, however, it 
is, the Lady of the Wood tempts him : the student forswears his 
first love, and pledges fidelity to, his second in an extremely 
manly manner! Through what variety of unttied being they 
now pass, I cannot detail, but must suppose an interval of four 
acts to have elapsed as the playbills have it, and that in the final 
one Carry is-contented to take up with a respectable publican, 
reputed excellent as a father of a family, which, judging 
by his manners, bottles, and-opinions, I conceived the man to 
be; and that the fair Gnome, equally happy with her dearest 
Henry, who has promised to: leave off smoking, ‘reduce his 
beard, and the number of his vagabond acquaintances, is sini- 
larly contented to live:in a village and settle:down -to the 
household duties of a well-bred German Frau. We bore it 
all, and very patiently, for. the weight of the love and of ‘the 
alternate despair was relieved by some..excellent comic.songsy 
given by the Leporello above-named, who, Aristophanes like, 
introduced very clever hits. at the manners, fashions, habits, 
and peculiarities of Young Germany and Young Dresden, the 
march of intellect, patent inventions, and feminine modes of 


tthe day. It was a clear’ moonlight night, the Elbe lay like a 


thread of silver light across the plain, and the banks, clothed 
with ‘every kind of rich verdure;-were broken into: masses of 
light and shade ; the watchmen were blowing the hour upon their 
horribly noisy cow-horns, and ‘all''the population hurrying 
hither.and thitherward, as if ashamed to be out after ten, as 
we crossed the bridge forthe Jast time, and betook ourselves 
to our inn. We have since visited the opera-house (a hand- 
some. building. with an excellent covered corridor extending 
almost entirely round it) twice, and have seen A Letter from 
Switzerland and The Thirteenth of November, the former an 
excellent comedietta, and the latter a dreary piece of senti- 
mental tragedy and murderous interest, every way calculated 
for the Surrey side of the Thames, and to send our maid 
home wringing her hands from the intensity of the dramatic act- 
ing. Pity Ho_rorp is not alive to translate it, and that the gene- 
ration which took to adultery and pistols becauseof WERTHER is 


aplet, and dressed in such. 
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gathered to the past, and unable to do it honour. As I sat 
and suffered (Uncle Witu1am slept, nidded to the change of 
scene, and nodded even his approbation of the conclusion), I 
could but think of the comparative mental elevation of Krr- 
Ley’s Orange Moll, whose ‘ before I’d talk such sniff sniff,” 
uttered upon a similar occasion of fine sentimental speaking, 
recurred perpetually to mock the pressing interest of the scene. 
Why do I send you such details of the play? Because it is 
by this you can only from a traveller judge of the social 
amusements of the people amid whom he passes; ‘it is part of 
their out-door life, a sign not to be disregarded. I have now, 
however, the pleasure of transmitting to you that which I trust 


will gratify the Old Brompton feminine world—an account of , 


a lady’s presentation at court, and the ceremony observed 
thereat. I shall transcribe it as literally as possible, lest I sin 
in attempting a description :—‘‘ The day before, the ladies who 
were to be presented assembled at the-house’of one of the 
foreign ministers, where the Marquise’ D » amost de- 
lightful little woman, received us, and we proceeded with a 
long train of carriages to the palace, there to be also introduced 
to the Queen’s lady in waiting. We were here ushered into 
a large room, led up, made our curtséys, and then took our 
places upon chairs arranged in a circle, feeling intensely stiff, 
and looking intensely formidable at,each other. Five minutes 
or more elapsed ; there was an interchange of pleasant words, 
and kind inquiries between her Majesty’s lady and the ambas- 
sadress ; after which we curtseyed, and withdrew. We then 
traversed the palace, and were next presented to another lady 
in waiting of a member of thé royal family, then got into 
our carriages, and drove in procession all through the town, 
leaving our cards at the houses of most of the principal nobi- 
lity of Saxouy. The next day we did not go tothe palace until 
seven o'clock, the drawing-rooms being held here in the even- 
ing, which is a custom to be preferred to that in England, | 
where it is often very cold, and any thing but pleasant to go | 
out in-an evening dress in the middle of the day. Here we all 
met in an ante-room, where our names were learnt by heart, by 
the Hof Maréchal, and then were all ushered into a large and 
very handsome room, and placed in acircle standing. There 
was a gentle tapping of Sticks (like our Gold, Silver, ‘and 
Copper ones in‘ Waiting), and the King, the Queen, » Prince 
John, Princess John, Princess Augusta, and: Prince Albert 
(the heir apparent), entered, with a long: retinue of the court 
ladies and ‘gentlemen in attendance... Their Majesties began at 
the top of the circle, and as each lady was introduced, addressed. 
her with the kindliest:and most ‘eondescending courtesy, and 
that indefinable grace which characterises them on such occas 
sions, to all which we becomingly replied, and’ inthe same 
manner successively to the other six royal personages:in turn. 
The English were addressed in French, but the king, perceiv- 
ing a slight hesitation in the reply of one, very graciously 
said, ‘‘ I can speak a little English,” and carried on the con- 
versation very pleasantly in that language. The gentle affa- 
bility they evinced assumed all the pleasantness of .a natural 
feeling with the other junior branches of the royal family, 
which the restraint that’ must be practised by the highest 
grades of society, even towards the higher, does, in their case, 
naturally prevent, and all, even to the little ‘‘ heir-apparent,”’ 





each of these tables, separately and in succession, beginning 
with Her Majesty’s, and to wait there till they address or notice 
you, then make a low curtsey and withdraw, which enables 
you to become well acquainted with the persons of the royal 
family, to be recognised by others as having been at court, 
and to improve yourselves very greatly by observing how the 
court cards conduct themselves, when kings and queens use 
them, in a palace at the ‘‘ royal game of whist.’’ This cere- 
mony over, we were free, and had nothing more to do than 
amuse ourselves in the other rooms, amid some very handsome 
people and dresses, and.some others who did the contrary, 
doubtless out of politeness, by way of foil.”” I have not hitherto 
said a word about the dresses, so add the following, with due 
submission to the authority of the Court Journal, and that 
anonymous, anomalous, and véry apocryphal old gentleman, the 
‘* Court Newsman,”’ who will, I trust, excuse any errors I may 
commit in transcribing my fair communicant’s details, seeing 
that these be things not named by the primeval Adam, and 
apt to puzzle his sons, to the latest of his successive genera- 
tions. First, as invariably, 
My way is, to begin with the beginning. 


I begin with her Majesty,/who was dressed in a gown and 
train of pink and gold tissue, trimmed with gold and silver 
blonde, a.train of most splendid diamonds, and hanging pearls 
and a profusion of diamonds on her neck and dress, all which 
were becomingly enhanced by her tall figure and dignified re- 
finement of manner. The Princess John was arrayed almost 
in the same style, and the Princess Augusta wore the most 
splendid emeralds ever seen, and a train of geranium velvet 
embroidered in gold. Then as to ourselves, why L 
and I had petticoats of Tarlatan, with two flounces trimmed 
with pink, and trains of pink glacé silk trimmed with pink 
tulle, berths of rare old point lace and coronet wreaths. Lady 

, , whose taste you dare not question, superintended 
this important matter; and our dress was pronounced “simple 
and pretty,’’ which, if you repeat, I bid you be cautious to 
connect impressively with dresses, lest accidentally these terms 
might be applied to certain friends ‘‘ you wot of.’’ Charity and 
truth forbid! The ball-room—‘ simple and very pretty” — 
hardly requires description ; it is the reminiscence of some- 
thing which—as a bachelor, I am only entitled to suspect— 
I have sometimes met with, sometimes felt; it recalls some 
graceful form clad in white muslin, and much ornamented 
with chaplet wreaths, worn as of old by Roman emperors, 
something.excessively rural,, much overcome of county talk, 
and the greatness of the aristocracy of the county town, feeble, 
fanciful, foolish, flirting, apt to doubt with blushing inepti- 
tude, or to welcome with a foolish, face of praise, the most 
‘banale’’ story and the silliest observations. 


Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faint into airs ; or prose you dead with pride. 








A character, thou knowest, ‘O Conscience! thou mayest not 
associate with hers whose presentation at Court she has thus 
represented to you. But you say, ‘‘ Fiddle faddle ; don’t tell 
us of this and that, and every thing in the world$ but give me 
mathematical demonstration’’ of the lady. So I sketch her ; 
beware of the peace of ‘mirid of ‘‘ Young Bromptof#,”’ if HzatH 





had something kindly to hope, to notice, or refer to, insimime- 
diate relation with our own dear humble selves. After wethad 
all been introduced and addressed, the royal party left’ the 
room by one door, and we soon after by another, and then we 
were ushered through a number of really very fine and ‘‘ hand- | 
somely furnished apartments,’’ hung with silk, damask, and 
rich dark crimson and gold, filled with splendid specimens: of 
Dresden china, Buhl and Bohemian glass, until at last we 
arrived at two very large rooms, filled with all the rest of the | 
people who had been before presented; all the gentlemen in:uhi- 
form, or court uniform, and all the ladies in trains (some: very 
superb), and we really formed a very interesting, agreéable; | 
not to say—beautiful sight. Here the royal family again | 
entered, addressing with the greatest and kindliest conde- 
scension all the principal ladies and gentlemen with whom they 
were acquainted. They next proceeded to the card-room, 
where a whist-table was laid out for each royal personage, 
who invited such of the ladies and gentlemen of the highest 
rank who had been presented that day to join them. Then 
began a very curious ceremony : all those who were not play- 
ing, but who have been presented, are permitted to approach 
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transfers it to the graver.. M then, is about, or perhaps 
rather above, the middle sizes her figure is well modelled, 
combining firmness, grace,’ and elasticity with that exquisite 
roundness which arethe principal attributes of physical beauty. 
The hair, Once auburn, is now darkening into « rich brown; 
her complexion is brilliant and clear, her forehead open, fair 
and smooth, her eyes blue, and suffused at intervals with an 
expression pensive more than melancholy, or radiant with 





Joy, shining in their bright orbs of light ; 


the features English and regular, the face oval and full, and 
the entire composition pleasant to read, and agreeable to refer 
to. Is it not one of the kindliest gifts of memory and imagi- 
nation which thus enables you to summon the forms of the 
absent or of the dead into ycur presence, and to hold converse 
with them, as with things real? Is it not a god-like power,— 
this the highest happiness of thought,—to revive persons, 
events, and scenes of interest in relation to oneself, but ah! 
indescribably more so when linked with those portions of our 
lives now chiefly noted, only valued, because of their associa- 
tions with others? To know that the presence of a friend never 
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can be wholly lost; that his form! can be visually’ recalled, his 
features; his manner, hisoshightest action,-the sound: of his 
voice, the converse of his ‘hours of: occupation or: of ease, is 
ever your own ; ‘that you have" but’ to will; ‘and -he is: before 
you ; to summon Memory as the Genius of the departed 
Spirit, and his accents ance more’ fall upon. the ear ;—surely 
this is an intellectual power which’should subdue sorrow, does 
solace in separation, must recreate in life, which we would not 
willingly survive, nor even in death forego. But 

’Tis time we should refer to plain narration, 

And thus my narrative proceeds. 
We have been prevented by weather and other unavoidable 
inconveniences from visiting Saxon Switzerland, but go by the 
Elbe steamer and diligence to-morrow to Téplitz, and thence 
to Prague. I trust that in my journeying through Bohemia 
and Austria, I may be enabled to collect and digest much of 
moving incident by flood and field. 


Accid che ognun chi legge, benedica 
L’ultimo effetto della mia fatica. 








ART. 


—- 


The Committee of the Art-Union have expressed their ap- 
probation of Mr, Foley’s model for a statue of ‘‘ Innocence,’’ 
sent in to the late competition, by an award of 1007. to the 
artist, on condition of receiving a reduced copy, td be executed 
in porcelain, for distribution:—and Mr. Kirke’s model of 
‘Tris Ascending” is to be reduced, for the purpose of casting 
in bronze. 

ImporTATION OF .STATUARY AND Parntrncs.—The 
Legeria brig arrived in the St. Katherine’s Dock from Leg- 
horn, bringing about thirty valuable ‘paintings by the most 
eminent of the old masters, marble statues and ornaments, and 
other articles of vertu. Some of the statues are very large, 
being each nearly a ton in weight. They are consigned to 
the council of the Royal Academy. 

Tue Roya. Evévikor 2 Ye tesselated and asphalte 
pavement in the centre of the Royal Exchange is now re- 
moved, the Turkish stone that formed the pavement of the 
Exchange, destroyed by fire in 1838, having been substituted. 
On Friday workmen were engaged inscribing ‘in letters of 
gold the names of the gentlemen forming the Joint Gresham 
Committee on its opening, as well as the inscription comme- 
moratiye of the founding and rebuilding of the Royal Ex- 
change. They are placed in the north and south-west angles 
of the building.—Gicbe. 
> A deputation from the Society of British Artists waited on 
Sir George Grey, on Wednesday, at the Home-office, with 
reference to the application ‘of the society for a:royal charter 
of incorporation. 

Ruins or Niveven.—Intelligence has been received. that 
the blocks of sculpture lately found in, the ruins of Nineveh 
have been safely gotion board the ; Cormgran, at Bassora. 
The vessel sailed, from that, port, on., June )1,,0n her way, to 
France. She'was to putiin to Bourbon on her way home, ; 

ProGREss or THE |BaitisH’ MyseumM.—The necessity for 
supervision on the part.of the-public is made evident, amongst 
numerous examples, by the new fagade of the British Museum, 
now rapidly progressing. ;. We haye all. proper, respect for the 
architect of that structure, Sir Robert Smirke,and-.are not 
about to offer any hasty remark on the elevation per s¢ at this 
moment, Surely, however, if the design had been,made pub- 
lic before the works were, commenced, some. alteration, would 
have been insisted on, and instead of repeating the Post-office, 
Sir Robert would have been led to design a new building, to 
the great improvement of the metropolis and his own manifest 
advantage as regards posterity. | Something might still be done 
to improve it.—The Builder. 

From Strasburgh, it is stated that Andrew Friedrich, the 
sculptor, of that place—who has executed at his own expense a 
monument to Erwin, the builder of the Strasburgh Minster, 
at the native place of the latter, Steinbach, near Baden,—has 
now made an offer to the corporation of Cologne to execute a 
statue of John Hiilz, a native of that city, who completed the 
top of the Strasburgh Cathedral. It will be made of Kron- 
thal sandstone, and placed in St. Andrew’s Church, near 
the dome. 


| 





A curious medal is being at present struck at the Paris. Mint. 
On one: side are two allegorical. figures’ representing Abun- 
dance pouring her treasures into the (coffers; of France. On 
the reverse is a crown, with the following, legend.:--+‘‘ Bourse 
de Paris : Cour, des| Forids.Publics Consolidé, 1816: Five per 
Cents. 60f.—1846, Five per Cents. .120f.’’ 

The continental papers,-aud the English ones copying them, 
have informed most of our readers, that the, Prince de Rohan 
perished, a week or two, ago, in the bath of the Military 
School of Natation at Prague. ‘The journals of :that city now 
inform us that, on the-day. after. his..melancholy death, the 
colossal statue in white marble, of Godfrey. of Bouillon, King 
of Bobemia,—which that. prince had caused to. be executed, 
by M. Alexis Veit, for a gift,to the National Bohemian 
Museum of Prague,—arrived at. its destination. The same 
unfortunate prince had ordered from. the same sculptor, for 
the same institution, the statues. of two celebrated Bohemian. 
generals, Georges de Podiebad, and the Duke de Bretenlau, 
surnamed the Bohemian Achilles. 





MUSIC. 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL, 
MENDELSSOUN’S ELIJAH. 
A sketch of the argument and of the musical action may 
prove acceptable to our readers..: The oratorio opens with the 
prophecy of a famine which E/ijah announces:in a recitative. 
An introductory movement or overture follows, which indi- 
cates the sufferings that. result;.a chornus-of the people, 
‘* Help, Lord, wilt thou quite destroy us: ?’’ follows ; another 
in recitative succeeds, ‘' The deeps afford no water ;” the 
people, reduced to extremity, then entreat the Lord to bow 
his ‘‘ ear to.their prayer,’’ and while they thus sing in chorus, 
a duet (by angels) breaks) in at intervals++-‘‘ Zion. stretched 
forth her hands for aid.’’ A solo-is then heard ‘t Ye people, 
rend your hearts, and not your garments:;”’ yet) still the suf- 
ferers continue their complaints im; a chorus, ‘Yet: doth the 
Lord see: it not ;’’) and in the midst of it: they: are reminded 
that the Lord is‘a jealous God, that he:visiféth the sins:of the 
fathers upon the children of them that hate him, and showeth 
merey on the descendants of :them ‘that love: him and keep his 
commandments. | Elijah is then desired by an angel to.depart 
and-sojourn by the: brook Cherith.. A. double quartet: (of 
angels) tell: him that they are eharged:by-the Lord to: protect 
and guide him. . The brook ef Cherith becomes dry, and the 
angel directs the propliet:to ; getichim.to: Zarephath, whereva 
widow, inspired: by the. Lord;swill provide for him. Hiijak 
dwells with her > her son fallsisick > she, in «a» solo, -enfreats 
the man of Ged to :help»her;sand he;: by prayer, restores the 
child to the mourniig mother, who-exclaims,:4* Now I know 
by‘this that thou art.a mani of::God:!’’.) A chorus, ‘‘: Blessed 
are the men who? fear-him,’’ concludes.:tlis» portion. of ‘the 
prophet’s: /life..1) We -find:.bim, then,: atthe /expiration. of 
three years, in the presence of) Ahab, who,)with. his: peo- 
pie; acense him of troubling the :peace of oIsrael,» which the 
prophet denies, attributing the. cause of.alb:their sufferings 
to the apostacy iof Ahab and his father’s house :_ the’ prophets 
of Baal aré gathereit- by his.‘desire, withthe people of Israel 
on Mount Carmel, and there they: in vam implore Baal to 
manifest ‘his divinity -by consuoing: their offetings , Elijah 
taunts them, and then, in:his turm, entreats Jehovah te. exer- 
cise his supremacy. ‘ This leads to a choral quattetiof angels, 
imploring. their maker to. ‘!régard his servant’s prayer.” 
Etijuh calls on him whose angels are spirits, and whose minis- 
ters are flames of:fire, to send them and consume the victim. 
“The fire descends’ from heaven)! The . flames.consume his 
offering !’’ breaks forthiin chorus. Awed and convinced, the 
people bow down, adoring and confessing ‘‘ the Lord is God.” 
They are then directed by Eiijah to take all the prophets and 
slay them, and they. do'so. An angel, in a solo, ‘‘ Woe unto 
them who forsake Him,’’ ends this section of the piece, and 
then Elijah implores his God and Lord, after vanquishing his 
enemies, to help the people, to open the heavens, and send 
them aid ; they in chorus repeat his entreaties. He then de- 
sires his attendant, a youth, to ascend the mount and look 
towards the sea. The youth does so and answers, ‘‘ There is 
nothing, the heavens are as brass above me’’—thus elucidating 
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the prophetic verse in Deuteronomy, ch. xxviii. v. 23, in a very 
beautiful and emphatic manner. The prophet still continues 
his invocation to the Lord in words similar to those recorded 
as the prayer of Solomon in the “‘ Chronicles,” until at length 
a little cloud, ‘‘ like a man’s hand,”’ ariseth from the sea— 
the storm gathers, advances, and the heavens are opened, 
their torrents descend, and a superb chorus of the people, 
“‘ Thanks be to God,”’ concludes the first part of the oratorio. 
The second part begins with the announcement in recita- 
tive that ‘“ Elijah is come already, yet the people know 
him not.” An angel in an aria regrets that Israel will 
not hearken to the call of the Lord, who comforteth his 
people, and we may suppose by the concluding words of 
this solo, that Elijah is encouraged and comforted. A 
chorus follows, ‘‘ Be not afraid,’’ indicating that the Lord 
will protect him from all the perils and inflictions of judgment 
that surround him. The Queen Jezebel afterwards reproaches 
Ahab for sparing Elijah, and she excites the people to slay 
him who slew their prophets, prophesied against their city, 
closed the heavens, and called down a famine upon the land. 
They willingly respond to her commands, resolving to seek 
him and slay him. lijah flies for refuge to the wilderness, 
and arriving there exhausted and desponding, he prays that he 
may die; for although he has been jealous for his God, all his 
efforts have been in vain. He falls asleep und<r a juniper 
tree, and angels his protectors while he is dreaming. ‘‘ Lift 
thine eyes unto the mountains from whence cometh help.” A 
chorus follows, ‘‘ He, watching over Israel, slumbers not.’’ 
Another angel, in a solo, desires him to arise and journey. 
Elijah, still discouraged, is entreated, in another aria, ‘‘ To 
rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him.’’ A chorus, 
* He that shall endure to the end,” comes next in succession. 
Elijah implores a divine manifestation, and he is desired to 
arise and stand on the mount, veil his face, and wait. A 
chorus begins, ‘‘ And behold the Lord passed by.” A 
Sanctus, for a quartet of solo voices with a chorus, follows. 
Elijah then, in an aria, ‘‘ O Lord, I have heard of thee,’’ 
resumes his confidence, and evinces his reliance upon his 
Lord. A chorus comes next, ‘‘ Then did Elijah the prophet 
break forth like a fire.” An aria declares that ‘‘ The righteous 
shall shine forth as the sun.’”’ A recitative tells us that 
Elijah “ walked with God;’’ another, that the Lord sent 
Elijah the prophet to turn the hearts of the people. A chorus 
follows, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, I have raised one from the 
north.”” A quartet of angels invites ‘‘ Every one that thirsteth 
to come to the waters;’’ and a concluding chorus, ‘‘ Unto 
him that is abundantly able,’’ is the climax of as fine an 
oratorio as hath been produced since the days of Handel. 

Perhaps a more remarkable instance of the tact and talent 
of our native artists, when condueted by an able director, 
cannot be recorded than the first rehearsal of this elaborate 
work. We have reason to assert that not one of the per- 
formers had seen a note of it’until the moment of performance, 
and yet it was played and sung with a precision truly astonish- 

. We do not by this commendation imply that it was ren- 
dered perfectly, for there was an immense advance at yester- 
day’s second rehearsal. It may rather be deemed a first 
sketch than the finished picture; but if only a sketch, it was 
one whose lines were decided and accurate. 


—)— 


This year has been fatal to the patriarchal musicians. How 
strange it seems that death should be required to bring to our 
recollection some of those whose names, but a few years ago, 
were household words in the world of Art! - Yet few, till the 
funeral elegies had to be pronounced, recollected that Simone 
Mayer and Joseph Weigl were among the living at the com- 
mencement of this year! Here is another worthy master just 
gone—Joseph Eybler; who’ was guided in his education by 
Haydn,—presided at the piano during the rehearsal of Mozart’s 
** Cosi,””—saw Saleri (that thorn in Mozart’s side) laid in his 
grave,—watched Beethoven begin at Vienna, and be laid aside 
for Rossini,—saw poor Weber produce his ‘‘ Euryanthe”’ for 
Sontag, and die in his prime—and survived for some twenty 
years the last of these wrecks and changes! Of Eybler him- 
self the story is soon told. He was born, in 1764, at a little 
village not far from Vienna; and received part of his educa- 
tion under everyone’s master, Albrechtsberger. When eight- 
and-twenty, he was appointed chorus-master at the Church of 





the Carmelites, and there attracted so much attention by his 
sacred compositions, as to receive sundry court appointments, 
ending in that of Imperial chapel-master. During'the course 
of his service he produced much religious nrusic, an opera, 
two cantatas, two symphenies, &c.; but as none of these have 
travelled, it is only fair to presume that they were rather the 
works of a well-trained man who flourished in a genial atmo- 
sphere than the creations of an original imagination. The last 
can hardly, we think, be kept at home,—especially in days 
like ours, of curiosity if not of research. 

There is sad news from Paris of M. Habeneck having been 
seized with a sudden attack of paralysis in the head; which, it 
is added, will, under the best circumstances, prohibit his re- 
turn to active life. Great conductors are not so plentiful, 
even among the great musicians, that we can hear of the loss 
of one without more than ordinary concern. They have been 
reviving at the Opéra Comique, the ‘‘ Paul et Virginie”’ of 
M, Lodoiska Kreutzer, but without much success. Mdlle. 
Lemercier and M: Jourdan have been tried in this opera (more 
debuts !); the latter artist is said to have been almost “ irre- 
proachable.’’ Since revival is part of the admitted system of 
management at this theatre, we are not without hopes of hear- 
ing of some of the serious works (paradoxical as the epithet 
sounds) written for the Opéra Comique, when Théatre Fey- 
deau, taking their turn. The fragments with which we are 
acquainted of the ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” by Steibelt quicken 
our curiosity with regard to the whole opera; though, as being 
the composition of a show-pianist, it is more than probable 
that the orchestral part would need entire revision : and the 
wondrous ‘‘ Medée’’ of Cherubini must surely be some day 
again brought forward; since, arduous as it is, there is superb 
music Juried in it. That valuable and thoroughly-trained 
artist, M. Alizard, is about, we are happy to see, to return to 
the Académie.— Atheneum. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


WE have nothing to report under this head. The programmes 
at such theatres as in this time of London desolation remain 
open at all, are precisely the same as last week. We are pro- 
mised a new farce at the Adelphi, and a new comedy at the 
Princess’s, but we should advise both theatres to postpone 
these novelties for some two or three weeks. 


Roya PotyTecunic InstiTvTION.—There is now exhi- 
biting at this Institution, an invention of great importance, for 
the purpose of ventilating rooms. We invite the attention of 
our readers to the following description of it. It consists of a 
capacious pair of chambers, inserted into large tanks filled with 
water, forming a water fount somewhat after the manner in which 
gasometers are constructed. These chambers are suspended in 
such a way that a reciprocating motion may be given to them, 
on receiving which a series of inlet and outlet valves are brought 
into operation, and are so arranged, that as soonas the inlet 
chamber begins to descend, the outlet valves open and the air is 
ejected, and so on alternately a continuous circulation is being 
kept up; the downcast shaft supplying the necessary quantity 
of fresh air to the mine during the extraction of the vitiated 
atmosphere by the upcast shaft.. The inventor states, that a 
chamber sixteen feet in diameter, with an opening of fifty feet 
area, would every minute remove 40,200 cubic feet of foul air, 
and this he states can be accomplished at a very trifling expen- 
diture of power. Ifthis be so, for the sake of humanity the 
utmost consideration should be given to the subject. We 
strongly recommend all interested in such undertakings to go 
and inspect it. 

—_—~>— 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers duri 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time.] 

BritisH Museu, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 

Plays, St. James’s Theatre. King-street, St. James’s— 
Adglphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 
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DroraMa, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosmMorAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tue Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. : 

MapaMeE Tvussaup’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

Cuinese Exuinition, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLyTEcHNIc INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

Tue CoLosseum, Regent’s-park, Day and night. 

ZooLocicat GarpeEns, Regent’separk, Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey ZooLocicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now. open are — Tableaux 
Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1rr,—In one of the earlier numbers of Tue Critic it was 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Literary Intelligence,’’ that the third and 
remaining part of ‘‘ Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physies’”’ was 
about to be published. Can you inform your readers if such 
is likely to be the case, and when ? 

_The work is comparatively useless as it is; imperfect, and 
without index ; and, to say the least, it is equally discredit- 
able both in author and publisher, and a hardship to those 
who purchased the two first volumes at ‘a high price more 
than ten years since, to leave the work incomplete. 

Tam, Sir, &e. Cc. R. J. 

Barnstaple, Sept. 1, 1846. . 

[The intimation that the third part of ‘‘ Dr. Arnott’s Ele- 
ments of Physics’’ was about to be published, must have 
been extracted from a contemporary. We are unable to in- 
form our correspondent when the long-promised part will be 
ready ; and agree very cordially with him in his animadver- 
ys “ the tardiness both of author and publisher.—Ep. 

RITIC. 








NECROLOGY. 


THE LATE MR. MICHAEL NUGENT. 


Tar members of the committee appointed to enter into a sub- 
scription for the purpose of erecting a monument to the me- 
mory of the late Mr. Nugent, have brought their labours to a 
close, at least as far as the tablet is concerned; and on Satur- 
day Mr. Carew, the sculptor, proceeded to Kensall-green 
Cemetery, to give the finishing touch to a profile likeness of 
the deceased, which he has gratuitously executed in marble, in 
exquisite style, from a life-like portrait by Simpson—a por- 
trait admitted by severe judges to be a work of great fidelity 
and of the highest art. The stone in which the medallion is 
inserted is erected near the eastern pathway, and is thus in- 
scribed :—‘‘ In memory of Michael Nugent, Esq. for more 
than 40 years one of the ablest Parliamentary reporters of the 
newspaper press, who died on the 6th of March, 1845, aged 
64, and is here buried. To attributes of the mind which 
command respect, he joined virtues of the heart that win affec- 
tion, with a high tone of principle, a manly independence, a 
quick sense of wrong. He was generous, sincere—sympa- 
thising. An ample store of general knowledge and a culti- 
vated taste rendered him a sound critic of elegant literature 
and the fine arts. Though honest and instructive, his criticism 
was gentle; his wit, original and playful, never inflicted even 
a momentary wound, These qualities were adorned with 
modesty, and brightened by.a gaiety which sickness could not 
cloud. This monument is erected by those best able to ap- 
preciate his sterling worth—his friends and colleagues.””— 
Observer. 
—e— 


Tue daily papers announce the death, at Fulham, on the 
21st inst. of Alfred John Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. at the age of 62. 
Mr. Kempe is well known among antiquaries by his volume of 
the Loseley MSS., and his work on the early history of the 
monastery of St. Martin Le Grand. He was the brother of 
Mrs. Bray, the novelist,—and a constant contributor to the 
Gentleman's Magazine.—The Scotch papers mention the death 
of Mr. Alston—known to the philanthropic by the parti 

system of printing in relief, in Roman capitals, for the use of 





the blind, which he borrowed from Dr. Fry, and introduced 
with some modification, into the Glasgow Asylum,—of whieh 
benevolent institution he was treasurer. Mr. Alston’s plan 
has since been adopted into all, or very nearly all, the asylums 
throughout the country. — Atheneum. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY’S 
PLANS. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 273.] 
WE resume the evidence of Mr. Smitn, of Deanstone, who 
was recalled, who was questioned more minutely as to the 
plan; and this is his answer to inquiries as to the 


AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF SEWAGE WATER. 


There is one point I wish to explain with regard to the large 
quantity of water we propose to give to irrigate the ground. It 
appears a large quantity indeed, and perhaps it may not in many 
instances be taken, but.we.are not limited to extent. I have 
named 20,000 or 28,000 acres; but we shall extend our distri- 
bution and the sale of our material over a much greater extent ; 
we could indeed extend it, within the limits of our money, be- 
cause we are entitled to borrow 100,000/. after the works are in 
operation. We could extend it to 100,000 acres ; it will extend 
very much upon the experience of the farmers what quantity 
they will find it most profitable to use. 1 have taken these data 
with regard to the large quantity from the Duke of Portland’s 
meadows and the meadows at Edinburgh. They would find it 
profitable even if they were to pay what we demanded: the value 
of a thing is what it will re-produce.. Now upon these meadows 
to which so largea quantity as this would be applied there would 
be five or six crops in a year; those crops woutd bring the value 
of those meadows to somewhere from 101, to 15/. according to 
circumstances; so that the amount of 4/. 5s. 2}d. per acre for 
sewage water, which is what it would be, at the very maximum 
of 500 tons, would pay extremely well; it would only be, sup- 
posing they had but four coatings, 11. for each coating upon 
common meadow land. Where they have not the advantage of 
sewage water, it costs them a great deal more for each coating ; 
2l. or 31. a.year te top-dress a meadow properly with common 
farm-yard manure. : 

Mr. B. Smith.—For each top dressing ?—I should think so. 
With long dung ?—Yes ; or dung which would be shortened by 
keeping it together and causing it to deeay. Now, in the event 
of the sewage water being sent to the country, it would be some 
time before people fouad out,what was best for their interest. I 
suppose they would find this ; that it would be an advantage for 
every farmer to have a greater proportion of his land in meadow, 
and to irrigate it to the extent we propose, and as much pro- 
portional extent as I have stated here. In the first place, they 
would find great advantage to their home farm, from having a 
proportion of the land irrigated, and growing a large quantity of 
food. It would enable them to keep more cattle; those cattle 
would make an ample return for the food raised for them; they 
would have the further advantage of raising a greater stock of 
solid manure, and although I do not doubt that they might sup- 
ply: themselves completely with our liquid manure, without 
having recourse to solid manure at all, at the same time I think 
they will have a better cultivation, and more abundant crops, by 
using a proportion of solid manure, that manure which they will 
make upon their farms. If we compare the condition of the 
country round London at present, the general condition of it, 
with the condition of small portions where there is irrigation and 
proper management in the application of the manure, we shall 
find the latter produce one, two, three, and in some cases four- 
fold.. Now one benefit that would arise from the whole of the 
farmers of the district round London having it in their power to 
apply the manure would be this, they would bring the whole ex- 
tent of the land within that range to the highest state of 
cultivation. We see amazing crops raised in the market gar- 
dens, and it is not merely by raising a large crop of its kind, but 
two'and three crops in a year. When land is in a very rich 

yowcan manage to raise two crops, and in some in- 
stanees three crops, ia a year; and it is by that means the 
farmers will be enabled to repay the expenditure they may make 
upon our sewage. 


And again :— 
What I chiefly wish to explain is, the mode in which we ca 
apply it during the whole season to tillage land. We will 
with the autumn, when the crops have been separated from 
ground; it may be applicd at the beginning to land to 
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that may suit the convenience of the farmer; to all lands in 
any condition even stubble or in furrow, or in grass, to be 
ploughed ; that may be continued until past Christmas. Then, 
after that, I should say, they would find an advantage in 
giving an application of the liquid manure to winter crops, to 
their wheats. Then land will be preparing for the spring crops, 
and that land can then get an additional quantity when it has 
been tilled and turned over. There would then be the coming of 
the spring crops; they would require some application to pro- 
mote their growth after the plant is fairly fixed in the ground. 
Then there will be the preparation of land for potatoes; then 
follows the preparation of land for the turnips; a succession of 
turnip crops and vetches, and crops of that kind. Then part of 
the meadow land will have been cut for early hay ; the hay would 
be possibly earlier when it is plentifally manured in this way than 
otherwise ; all that hay would require the immediate application 
of sewage water to encourage its growth for the next crop. 
Then there would be a succession of hay crops during the sum- 
mer, advancing to the end of July, according to circumstances, 
and according to the progress the crop has then made from its 
former cutting. Then from August there will be constant ap- 
plication: a second application of sewage water for promoting 
the growth of green crops, mangel wurzel, and all crops of that 
kind. That will go on taking advantage of the whole applica- 
tion that can be given until we come again to autumn, and com- 
mence again the same circle of application. 

Chairman.— Have you any evidence to give as to the benefit to 
be derived from the application of sewage water previously to 
the sowing of the crop?—Yes. Mr. Harvey, a gentleman of 
Glasgow, has applied it to some wheat land before the crop was 
sown, and he has had a luxuriant crop, more so than the other 
crops in the neighbourhood, and upon land which was rather 
cold, backward land. That is the report I have. 


The next witness examined was Dr. Witt1AM A. MILLER, 
Professor of Chemistry at King’s College. He proved the 
composition of sewage water from analysis. 


ANALYSIS OF SEWAGE WATER. 


I was about tostate, that inthis sewer waterthere is nearly twice 
anda half of solid matter dissolved that there is in Thames water ; 
and [ have found that the quantity of solid matter in suspension, 
taking this as a fair average, is as nearly as possible the same as 
that dissolved, or rather less, 44} grains. I do not say that the 
specimen which I have examined is an average, it must vary with 
the different kinds of weather; with more rain there will be 
more solid matter washed into the sewer, and with less rain a 
less quantity of these matters held in suspension. I will state 
the nature of the constituents ; first of all of the salts in solu- 
tion, and then afterwards the constituents of the matters which 
subside. These salts, as they are derived in great measure from 
the excretions which have passed into the sewer, are principally 
composed of the ashes of our bodies, resulting from the food we 
have digested ; and as we have received these salts either directly 
from plants, or indirectly through animals from plants, it is evi- 
dent they must be the food of plants, and plants receive these 
substances from the soil, which they must gradually exhaust. 
Now, amongst these substances, we find three which are espe- 
cially valuable to plants; of these three the most important is 
ammonia ; ammoniacal salts exist in these waters to a con- 
siderable extent : and in addition to these, we have alkaline salts, 
potash, and common ‘salt; potash is not so abundant as com- 
mon salt: and in the third place, earthy phosphates, con- 
taining the whole phosphoric acid. I mention these three 
compounds in particular, because they are substances that 
are found in the soil in but smali quantities, and yet 
they are absolutely essential to the maintenance of ve- 
getable life. The quantity of potash which passes out of 
this sewer per day (estimating the average discharge of the 
sewer at about thirty gallons in a second, so that the average 
daily discharge would be about two millions and a half of gal- 
lons),the average quantity of potash would be about a ton 
weight, and about the same quantity of phosphates of the earths 
ass Off every day; i.e. about a ton of phosphoric acid, in com- 

ination with lime and magnesia, emptied from this sewer every 
day in waste. Of ammonia there is more than that, nearly 
double that quantity, nearly two tons of ammonia. The two 
analyses differ in some respects; the ammonia varies. In one 
case I found about a ton, and in the other about two tons per 
diem. In the case where the water was stopped by flood-gates, 
which I consider the fairest average of the two, I find as much 
as two tons turned out into the Thames per day ; the quantity 
will vary according to the season. I believe these are the most 
mportant points connected with these soluble matters. If I 
were to mention the number of grains, it would afford a less ac- 
eurate idea. Taking next the solids, which I separated by means 
of a sieve, to ascertain what quantity of floating matter might 
be suspended, I found that there was perhaps one-fourth of 
floating matter and three-fourths that might be separated 
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readily by subsidence. If it is allowed to subside, nearly the 
whole will settle. There will be a quantity of vegetable matter, 
straw and hay, which will float, and these may be separated by a 
sieve; a good deal of this solid matter is found to consist of 
granitic sand, the wearings and scrapings of the roads. I found 
that of this matter, including that which subsides as well as that 
which floats, nearly six-tenths of the whole is matter which may 
be burnt off ; it is combustible matter. I may state that the’ 
manner in which I collected this for the convenience of analysis, 
differs somewhat from that which would be adopted in practice. 
I filtered the sewage and examined what remained in the filter ; 
this I found to consist of nearly six-tenths of its weight of com- 
ga matter, the remaining four-tenths being sand and other 
salts, 
(To be continued.) 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ciairvoyance.—(From the Manchester Courier, Sept. 
2.)—Yesterday forenoon we were present at a select conver- 
sazione, at the residence of Mr. Franklin, surgeon, Long 
Millgate, which was held for the purpose of testing the accu- 
racy of certain statements made respecting a stranger who has 
recently arrived in this town. This gentleman to whom we 
refer is Rabbi Professor Dannemarck, of Hungary, who claims 
the possession of certain extraordinary powers of memory and 
sight, as well as the gift of divination. There were four per- 
sons present at the conversazione, besides the professor, and 
three of them understood the Hebrew language, which is that 
in which the stranger performs his wonders. The professor, 
who appears in his native costume, seems to be about 45 years 
of age, and has a remarkably quick, penetrating eye, to which 
circumstance some people attribute some of the uncommon 
faculties with which he is endowed. How this may be we 
know not, and to us at present it is wholly immaterial. We 
will now proceed to detail a few of the performances of the 
professor at the conversazione. He was shewn a private letter, 
which it was impossible he could have seen before, and on 
merely glancing at the first page stated that it contained 34 
lines. The lines were carefully counted by the gentlemen pre- 
sent, and it was found that the number mentioned by the pro- 
fessor was precisely the number which the page contained. 
Another letter was shewn him, when the same process was 
gone through, and with the same result. A Hebrew volume, 
not the professor’s, but Mr. Franklin’s, was then produced. 
The book was opened by one of the party, and the number of 
the page given to the professor. The book was then opened 
at another place, at an interval probably of 100 leaves from 
the part first opened. The number of the page at the second 
opening the professor was not informed of, nor could he see 
what it was. One of the gentlemen present then put his right 
forefinger upon a point in one of the pages at the first opening, 
and the professor stated that he should name the word imme- 
diately under the finger at the corresponding point in one of 
the pages at the second opening. In this he completely suc- 
ceeded. A Hebrew and English lexicon, belonging to Mr. 
Franklin, and which Professor Dannemarck could not have 
seen before, was then handed to him. The book was opened at 
pages 230 and 231 by one of the party, in such a way that the pro- 
fessor could not see what were their contents. Three different 
points were chosen by the gentlemen present, ene at the top of 
230, one at the bottom of the same page, and one on the fifth 
line of page 231, and the professor undertook to say what were 
the words which would be found at these several points. In 
this he again completely succeeded. He then took the same 
book, which was partly opened in such a manner by one of 
the gentlemen that there was no possibility of the professor’s 
seeing what was the number of the page at the opening. The 
gentleman then thrust his finger in at the opening, and the 
professor named the two words at the extremity of the organ. 
This he repeated. One of the party put his finger upon the 
binding, outside of the book, and the professor stated that he 
could name two words opposite to the finger in a portion of 
the book, which was partly opened, but the contents of which, 
as far as those present could judge, it was impossible the pro- 
fessor could have seen. The point in the book referred to 
was examined, and it was found that the words there were 
those which had been named by the professor. A Hebrew and 
Latin Concordance to the Bible was next introduced. Oné’of 
the party fixed upon a page, with the number of which the 
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professor was made acquainted, although he could not see the 
page itself; he then put his finger upon the outside of the 
book, the professor engaging to name the word immediately 
opposite to it in the page at which the volume was opened. 
In this he was entirely successful. A piece of paper was put 
into a book at the place at which it was opened by one of the 
party, and which was unknown to the professor, and the latter 
mentioned some of the words that were found under the paper. 
A penknife was introduced in a similar manner and with the 
same results. A Dutch edition of the Family Prayer-book, 
which we were informed he never could have seen before, was 
next brought forward. The volume was half opened, one of 
the party thrust his hand into the opening, the contents of 
which could not be seen by the professor, and yet he named 
words on both pages opposite to the hand. A number of ex- 
periments of a similar character were gone through, but we 
have not space for further detail. The professor says he can- 
not account for the possession of the faculties, the nature of 
which we have endeavoured to explain, in any other way than 
that he has received them as an extraordinary gift. He exacts 
great reverence and respect from all around him, and consi- 
ders himself “the living wonder of the age. He has received 
the applause of several sovereigns, and wears a splendid ring 
which was presented to him by the late Pope. Amongst his 
testimonials and papers appear the names of several distin- 
guished statesmen and others on the Continent. We believe 
that on Monday evening next the professor will display his 
uncommon powers in the Hebrew School, St. Mary-street, 
when the public will be admitted. We should have mentioned 
above that the professor insists upon all parties standing in 
his presence. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The volumes of Tue Critic handsomely, strongly, and uni- 
Sormly bound, as they are completed, at 4s. 6d. each. 

The stamped numbers may be transmitted by the post, open at 
the ends, addressed to the Publisher, with a distinctive 
mark, of which advice should be given in a letter directing 
how the volumes, when bound, shall be returned. 

A Portfolio on a new and convenient plan for preserving the 
current numbers of Tux Critic may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through any bookseller in town or country. 
Price 4s. 

Printers’ Pension Benerir aT VAUXHALL GARDENS. 

—On Monday night commenced the first of three nights’ en- 

tertainments on behalf of this excellent institution, when the 

attendance of company was both numerous and respectable, to 

‘whom the entertainments gave complete satisfaction. 130 

aged and infirm printers have received the benefits of this 

noble society, and notwithstanding the fluctuating nature of 
the printing business, not less than fifty-two pensioners are 
now enjoying the benefits of the society. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY Painters.~After the labours of 
a protracted session, the printers in the employ of Mr. Han- 
sard, about 250 in number, went down to Brighton on Mon- 
day morning, and dined at the King and Queen, where an ex- 
cellent dinner was provided for them. Mr. Hansard, who was 
staying at Brighton, occupied the chair. After the removal 
of the cloth, the usual loyal and patriotic toasts were proposed, 
after which the health of Mr. Hansard was given by the senior 
compositor, and, it is-perhaps needless to add, responded to 
with the utmost enthusiasm. We understand that Mr. Han- 
sard behaved most liberally to his men. They returned.to 
London on Wednesday evening. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contains the orders in council rati- 
fying the treaty of international copyright entered into with 
Prussia for the protection of ‘‘ authors, inventors, designers, 
engravers, and makers of any of the following works (that is 
to say) books, prints, articles of sculpture, dramatic works, 
musical compositions, and any other works of literature and 
the fine arts in which the laws of Great Britain give to British 
subjects the protection of copyright ;’’ also, regulating the 
duty to be henceforth charged on books and prints brought 
into this country from the Prussian dominions. We pur- 
pose giving these orders in council, for which we cannot spare 
room in this number, next week. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ANTIQUITIES.—We mentioned the discovery, the week be- 

fore last, of an old quay wall and bed of the Severn, about 

120 feet distant from the present quay, and course of that 

river through this city. There is, as we then stated, reason to 

believe that the date of that wall must have been as old as the 

time of the occupation of the city by the Romans. On Tues- 

day last, whilst the workmen were digging out the alluvial 
earth, and which had evidently been formed by the accumula- 
tion of alluvial deposit, they found a yellow metal ornament, 
of rude but ingenious construction, and probably intended as 
a brooch or fastening for a cloak or toga, and also a small 
piece of metallic foil, which would szem to have been used in 
the decoration of some such article as a helmet, shield, or 
sword, or dagger handle. The brooch is a little corroded, but 
the action of the pin and spring is quite perfect, and a modern 
mechanist might take a hint from this simple and clever con- 
trivance. The other article has resisted the corrosive actions 
of the damp and mud, and is as bright and untarnished as if 
only just made ; its perservation being no doubt owing to the 
metal having a large proportion of gold in its composition. 
The spot where these supposed relics of old Rome were dug 
up, is at least twenty-five feet below the present surface of 
the ground. At a lesser depth, embedded in the earth 
about fourteen feet from the surface, were found a pair of 
deer’s antlers.— Gloucester Journal. 

Ancient Corn.—A silver groat of David II. King of 
Scotland, was found near Redcar, a few days since. It is in 
fine preservation. Obverse—bust in profile, crowned, with 
sceptre on the right, ‘‘ David Rex Scotorum.’”’ Reverse— 
cross, with radiating stars of five points in the quarterings, 
‘¢ Edinburgh,”’ with some minter’s name, having been minted 
there. Edward III. first struck groats in 1354. Scotland 
immediately followed the same plan, the first being of David 
II. David was defeated and taken prisoner by Edward, at the 
battle of Hexham, 1346; his ransom amounting to 100,000 
marks (13s, 4d. to the mark) drained Scotland of its coin ; 
and there is every probability that this old coin formed part 
of the ransom paid for the redemption of David, whose coins, 
owing to this circumstance, are extremely rarein Scotland. A 
similar event occurred with reference to Richard I. who, on 
his return from the Holy Land, was treacherously made pri- 
soner by the Archduke of Austria, and 100,000 marks paid as 
his ransom ; hence the extreme rarity of coins in England be- 
longing to Richard. 

Retic oF AN ExTINcT Race.—A St. Vincent’s journal 
notices a curious relic found on a neighbouring islet:—‘‘ A 
Curiosity.—An article deserving this name was found last 
week in a cave on the small island of Batawia, and is now in 
the possession of George Cropper, esq. It was intended, as 
it appears to us, for a child’s couch, and is cut cut of a solid 
piece of wood, either cedar or mahogany, the length two feet 
three inches, breadth ten inches, height about fifteen inches. 
It is so contrived that, when not used as a couch, it can be 
placed upright on the hind legs, when it presents the face of a 
man elaborately carved and standing out in bold relief, with 
the arms resting on the breast. Some suppose it to be the 
work of the Charaibs who were sent over to Batawia after their 
insurrection; but the character of the face is decidedly not 
Charaib, having the appearance of a much older antiquity than 
the insurrection of 1795. Other curiosities may likely be 
found in the same cave upon an exploration, and which may 
lead to something decisive as to their origin. The cave itself 
is of vast extent, and does not appear to have been visited for 
a long period.” 


By a Parliamentary return of the cost of postage-stamps and 
envelopes, from the beginning of 1841 to the 5th of April last, 
it appears that the cost per million of the envelopes, upon the 
average of the period, was 359/. 6s. lld.; and 371/. 4s. 2d. 
per million was repaid by the consumers. The profit per mil- 
lion upon the whole number issued was 11/. 17s. 3d.; the 
profit per million at the present time is 21/. 16s. 1d. The 
postage-labels cost per million 79/. 0s. 7d. no part of which 
is repaid by the consumers : it is, in fact, a charge on the col- 
lection of the tax. , 


Macisran A SAint.—M. Beriot caused a monument to 
be raised in the church of Laeken to the memory of his first 





wife, the lamented Malibran. This monument consisted of a 
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statue in white marble, representing the celebrated cantatrice 
as Norma, and was placed in a chapel of blue stone, closed by 
a bronze openwork gate, through which the statue could be 
seen. The number of visitors attracted by this monument, 
however, displeased the cure of Laeken, who caused a tin 
plate to be nailed over the door, pierced with a few holes, 
through which detached parts only of the statue were visible. 
He states, as a pretext for this act of Vandalism, that some 
peasants had knelt before the statue of an ‘ actress,” and 
adored it as a saint.—Glode. 

A Nover EnTERPRIsE.—We understand that an expedi- 
tion, which promises the most important results both to science 
and commerce, is at this moment fitting out for the purpose of 
navigating some of the most important unexplored rivers in 
South America. It is to be under the command of Lord 
Ranelagh. Several noblemen and gentlemen have already 
volunteered to accompany his lordship, and the enterprising 
and scientific band, it is said, will sail as soon as the necessary 
arrangements shall be completed. 

The British Museum closed on Monday till the 7th of Sep- 
tember. The National Gallery will close on Friday, the 11th 
of September, and will not be re-opened to the public till the 
26th of October. 

We learn, from Berlin, that the King of Prussia has issued 
an ordinance requiring the Academy of Sciences and Arts to 
give him their advice in the selection of the foreigners of dis- 
tinction who shall be included in the forthcoming distribution, 
abroad, of the insignia of the Order of Merit. 

The cholera, by the latest accounts, was extending its 
ravages fatally along the coasts of the Red Sea, even to Suez, 
where cases had occurred, though not terminating in death. 


———e 
REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Aug. 29 to Sept. 5. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 

A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town yd country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tue Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Ackermann’s Numismatic I!ustrations of the Historical portions 
of the New Testament, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Archbold’s Act to 
Amend the Laws relating to the Removal of the Poor, 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 66, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Alexandre’s (A.) Beauties of 
Chess, comprising upwards of 2,000 positions, 8vo. 24s. lds. 
—Addy’s (H. M.) Picturesque Handbook of Liverpool, with a 
map of the town, and 100 wood engravings, 5th edition, swd. 

Barnes’s Notes on the Gospel, edited by Dr. Cumming, vol. 1, 
with Map, square 12mo. 2s. swd. 2s. 6d. cl.—Barnes’s Notes 
on the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, by the Rev. I. 
Cobbin, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Bogue’s European Library, vol. 2, 
Guizot’s History of Civilization ; vol. 3, 12mo0. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Bowyer’s (Geo. D.C.L.) Commentaries on the Constitutional 
Law of England, 2nd edit. royal 8vo. 22s. bds.—Bunyan’s | 
Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. with Mason’s Notes (uniform with 
‘*The Puritan Divines’’) feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Carlyle’s (T.) Heroes and Hero Worship, 3rd edit. 12mo. 9s. cl. 
—Chapman and Hall’s Series, ‘‘The Camp and Barrack- 
room, or, The British Army as it is,” post Svo. 9s. clh—Cur- 
a (J. H.) Simplicity of Living, 5th edit. royal 18mo. 
6s. 6d. cl, 

Duke’s (Rev. E.) Druidical Temples of the County of Wilts, 
royal 12mo. 5s. ¢el.—-Dublin and its Environs, with a Map, 
12mo. 3s. cl. gilt. 

Evelyn Stuart, or Right versus Might, by Adrian, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Festivals and Fasts Familiarly Explained, new edit. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. swd.—Fishbourne’s (Capt. E. G.) Lectures on Naval 
Architecture, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Grove’s (Rev. E.) Pasilogia, an Essay on Universal Language, 
royal Svo. 5s. 6d. cl: 

Haskell’s (W.D.) Assistant Engineer’s Railway Guide, 8vo. 15s. 
cl.—Heidelberg, a Romance, by G. P. R. James, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Hughes’s (E. G.) Comprehensive Tables 


‘Johne's (A. J.) Philological Proofs of the Original Unity and 
Recent Origin of the Human Race, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Leupolt’s (Rev. C. B.) Recollections of an Indian Missionary, 
feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Lacy’s (Capt. R.) The Modern Shooter, 
8vo. 21s. cl. 

Parlour Novelist (The) The Count of Monte Christo, by A. 
Dumas, 2 vols. 12mo. 4s. swd. 5s. cl.—Penscellwood Papers 
(The), by author of ‘‘ Dr. Hookwell,’’ 2-vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Religious World (The), or these last Perilous Times, 12mo. 
5s. cl. 


Steps'to the Altar, a Manual of Devotion for the Blessed 'Eu- 
charist, 18mo. 9d. swd.—Skilling’s > amine Science and Prac- 
tice of Agriculture, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Waterhouse’s (G.) Natural History of the Mammalia, vol. 1, 
8vo. with Plates (to be completed in 6 vols.), 29s. pl. cl.; or 
coloured Plates, 34s. 6d. cl. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 

lora.—The Sonnet is declined with thanks. 


The list of Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin, through an accident, is this 
week omitted, but will be resumed in our next number. 

Erratum.—The name of the author of “ Tarquin and the Consulate,”’ 

’ noticed in our last number, is Greaves, and not Grieves, as there given. 








GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 
DWIN WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 


_4 begs to inform the admirers of a Finst-rate HAvANNAH 
CiGar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA & 
co. a, Woodville, Norriega, La Unions, Regalia, &c.; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
going abroad can at all times make their own selection. 

Annexed is a list —= present prices for cash :— 
s. d. 


s. d. 
Genuine Havannahs ........ 18 @]| British Havannahs....12s. to 16 0 
Ditto, superior........... +++ 22 0} Porto Rico Cheroots .. 9s. to 12 0 
Ditto, the finest imported.... 26 0 | Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 12 0 
Ditto, Old Principes ........ 240 NO iio scike ans nite ove oy SE O 
Regalias ......... aiecvniccce BE OY QCD ves ccicsscvese onde 28 0 
Bengal Cheroots....... +++++ 12.0) The “ Far-famed” Old Cu- 
TORN ONG 0d 0tces nsicine caiaans 30 0 Pits stb F4awEisrceceeees 120 


Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office Order is requested with Country orders. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES by HOLLOWAY’S 

OINTMENT.—A Wonderful Cure of drealful Ulcerous Sores in 
the Face and Leg, in Prince Edward Island.—The truth of this state- 
ment was duly attested before a magistrate, 

I, Hugh Maedonald, of Lot 55, in King’s County, do hereby declare, 
that a most wonderful preservation of my life has been effected by the 
use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment; and I furthermore declare, that 
I was very much afflicted with ulcerous sores in my face and leg; so se- 
vere was my complaint, that the greater part of my nose and the roof of 
my mouth was eaten away, and my leg had three large ulcers on it, and 
that I applied to severa! medical gentlemen, who prescribed for me, but 
I found no relief. My strength was rapidly failing every day, and the 
malady on the increase; when I was induced to try Holloway’s medi- 
cines. After taking two or three boxes, I experienced so much relief, 
and found the progress of the disease was so much arrested, that I was 
enabled to resume my ordinary labours in the field. The sores, which 
were so disagreeable and — to behold, are now nearly all healed. 
Having received such truly beneficial aid, I feel myself bound to express 
my gratitude to the person by whose means I have thus been restored 
from the pitiable and miserable state I was in; and for the sake of hu- 
— make known my case, that others similarly situated might be re- 

ved, 

. 





(Signed) HUGH MACDONALD. 
This declaration made before me, at Bay Fortune, the 3rd day of 


September, 1845. 
JOSEPH COFFIN, Justice of the Peace. 
The above case of Hugh Macdonald, of Lot 55, came personally under 
my observation ; and when he first applied to me to get some of the 
medicines, I thought his case utterly hopeless, and told him that his 
malady had got such hold that it was only throwing his money away to 
use them. He, however, persisted in trying them, and to my astonish- 
ment I find what he has aforesaid stated to be perfectly correct, and con- 
sider the case to be a most wonderful cure. 
(Signed) WILLIAM UNDERHAY, Bay Fortune. 
Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple Bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices in pots : 
1s. 13d. 28. Od. 4s. 6d. 11s. 22s, and 338. each. There is a very con- 
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IAMOND DUST, DIRECT FROM THE MINES. 
—Genuine DIAMOND DUST, for giving instantaneously the 
keenest edge to the bluntest razor or knife, is now regularly imported 
direct from the mines of Golconda, the Brazils, and the Uralian Moun- 
tains, and may be had at the wholesale depot, 1, Angel-court, Strand, 
London, in rosewood boxes (with instructions), at Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. and 
10s. 6d. each; and at the various agents throughout the world.—‘‘ The 
peculiarity of this dust is, that it is the hardest of all mineral sands, as 
the diamond itself is the hardest of all mineral substances. A diamond 
is only cut by a diamond, but it is oneine split, in order 1 — its 

metrical symmetry. Sometimes, by this process, sm: akes or 
p orarn are taken off. ‘These flakes are used for various purposes in the 
arts, such as drilling holes in glass and precious stones, or in engraving 
on hard substances. That which makes the price of cameos so great is 


52, Fleet-street. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.—Mr. 
HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced 
an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, ‘fixed 
without spring, wires, or ligatures. They so perfeetly resemble the na- 
tural teeth as not to be ag yee from the originals by the closest 
observer ; they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
give support, and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to re- 
store articulation and mastication ; and that Mr. Howard’s improvement 
may be within reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges to 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 





not merely the labour of the manufacturer, but the quantity of 
dust that is used in getting up the surface and points of the head or 
figure represented. In cutlery, diamond dust has been very little used, 
until recently. Emery has been the chief substance used for polishing, 
but emery is not hard er to do more than polish when applied even 
with severe friction. It will not, like diamond dust, give an edge and 
sharpen. Besides, emery is affected by various causes—climate, &c. It 
loses its power even to polish under some circumstances. Not so with 
diamond dust. Though it affects other minerals it cannot be affected by 
any other. Over steel it has a peculiar power, producing not only a keen 
edge to a most perfect razor, but a uniformity in the keenness that esta- 
blishes it as superior to all known substances for sharpening purposes. 
There are many things that will sharpen a knife or a razor for awhile, 
eventually rounding the edge, but diamond dust alone prevents the edge 
from rounding, and re-sets the edge.’’— Times. : 

Parties using the Diamond Dust will never require to have their razors 
set or ground, the use of the hone being rendered perfectly unnecessary, 
Shippers and country agents supplied on liberal terms. Either of the 
Boxes will be transmitted free to any part of the country. Wholesale 
Depot, 1, Angel-court, opposite Somerset-house, Strand, London. 


ERVOUS MENTAL COMPLAINTS.—The Ner- 
vous are invited to send to Mr. ADAMS for his pamphlet on the 
symptoms, treatment, and cure of nervous complaints, which pamphlet 
he will return post-paid on receipt of two stamps. Persons suffering from 
ndless fear, delusion, and melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for 
society, study, business, the overflow of blood to the head, head ache, 
giddiness, failure of memory, irresolution, and every other form of ner- 
vous disease, are invited to avail themselves of his never-failing remedy. 
The most deeply rooted symptoms are effectually and permanently re- 
moved without bleeding, blistering, or purging, and without hindrance 
to habits of business or pleasure. 
Letters will be replied to without delay.—The remedies forwarded to 
all parts.—At home for consultation from 11 to 4.—23, DOUGHTY- 
STREET, MECKLENBURGH-SQUARE, LONDON. 


NERVOUS OR MENTAL AFFLICTION. 


A CLERGYMAN (late of Cambridge University), 

having DISCOVERED a METHOD of CURING HIMSELF of 
a nervous or mental Complaint of fourteen years’ duration, and in twelve 
years having had about 14,000 patients, noblemen and noblesses, medical- 
men, clergymen, and all other grades, all of whom he has cured who fol- 
lowed his advice, except twenty, offers from benevolence rather than gain 
to cure others. Low spirits, mental debility, exhaustion, delusions, de- 
termination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure of me- 
mory, incapacity for study, business, &c. restlessness, irresolutien, 
wretchedness, indecision, melancholy, thoughts of self-destruction, and 
insanity itself are curable by this important discovery, which can be sent 
to all parts. Most recover in six weeks. 

Apply to, or address post paid, Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, 18, 

Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. At home from 11 te 3, 

For NOTHING, a PAMPHLET on this subject, with cases and testi- 
monials, will be cheerfully sent to every address and franked home, if one 
stamp is inclosed. 


A LITTLE ADDITION TO COMFORT. 
N WALKING, RIDING, and HUNTING, almost 
every man who wears drawers is bothered to keep them in the right 
place. The new COMPRIMO BRACE (registered Act 6 & 7 Vict.) sup- 
ports at once both drawers and trousers. ‘This simple contrivance keeps 
the drawers well up in their place, which is essential to the well fitting of 
the trousers and comfort of the wearer. Prices: 2s., 2s. Gd., 3s. 6d. 
4s. 6d., to 10s. 6d. A great variety at the outfitting warehouse of the 
inventor, HENRY POWELL, 102, New Bond-street, where can be seen 
a large assortment of the new registered Templer Caps, for sleeping, 
travelling, or soiree, the immense sale of which is the strongest proof of 
the comfort they afford to the many thousands who have tested them. 
Night-caps, 1s. to 4s.; Travelling, 5s. 6d. to 18s. Either sent to any 
Le pe - the kingdom for post-office orders, with threepence added to price 
of each. 
The finest German Eau de Cologne, 17s. per case of six bottles ; 
3s. per bottle. 


HE AROMATIC REGENERATOR, is sold by 

all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in bottles, at 4s., 7s. and 

lls. each, including a Pamphlet of Testimonials and Directions for Use. 

On receipt of Post-office order value 4s. Gd., 7s."8d. or 12s. a 4s., 7s. or 

11s. bottle will be returned free, per post, from The Herbary, High- 
gate, or 434, Oxford-street, London, 

‘“Mrs. Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this opportu- 
nity of publicly moma | Mr. W. GRIMSTONE, of the Herbary, High- 
gate, for the effi of his AROMATIC REGENERATOR, in having 
completely restored the hair on her head after using it about four months, 
and her hair is now much stronger and more luxuriant than it was pre- 
viously to its falling off. Mrs. W. inserts this testimony, thinking that 
the virtues of this fe nc cannot be too generally known, not only in 
the restoration an: — of hair, but in the cure of nervous and 
other head achs, and will be happy to answer the inquiries ef any re- 
spectable person.’’ 

















TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 

TION of the CHEST, so injurious in youth and persons of 
all ages, effectually prevented and gently removed, by the occasional use 
ofthe IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily employed, either outwardly or invisibly, without uncom- 
fortable constraint or impediment to exercise. It is found highly bene- 
ficial to those much employed in sedentary pursuits, affording great 
support to the back, immediate ly improving the figure, and tending 
greatly to prevent the incursion of consumptive diseases. It is deservedly 
patronised by the nobility and gentry, and to those who are prevented 
from taking much exercise it is found invaluable. It is made of rich 
black silk, and can be forwarded by post by Mr. ALFRED BINYON, 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; or full particulars on reeeipt of a postage stamp. 








Pew Publications. 


Just published, new edition, 
N EASY GUIDE to the GAME of CHESS; 
wherein a number of curious and remarkable situations are clearly 
explained and worked out. 
By CHARLES CHECK, Esq. 
New edition, carefully revised. 18mo. Is. 6d. in a fancy wrapper. 
Also, 18mo. 1s. 6d. sewed, 
1, A TREATISE on the GAME of ECARTE. Translated from the 
French. 
2. The CARD ACCOUNT; or, Register for every Day in the Year ; 
with short Rules for playing Whist. 18mo. 6d, sewed. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





NEW EDITION OF THE SPORTSMAN’S DIRECTORY. 

N AYER’S SPORTSMAN’S DIRECTORY; or, Park 

and Gamekeeper’s Companion. Containing Instructions for 
Breeding, Feeding, and Breaking Dogs; Hunting, Coursing, and Shoot- 
ing; Fishing; Preserving Game and Decoys ; Breeding Pheasants, Par- 
tridges, Pigeons, and Rabbits; Description of all kinds of Poaching; 
how to detect Poachers’ Works; Directions for Destroying Vermin, &c. 
With an Appendix; containing valuable Receipts, and Abstracts of the 


Game Laws. 
By JOHN MAYER, Gamekeeper. 
Seventh Edition. Comprising the most recent Changes in the Theory 
and Praetice of Sporting. 5s. cloth-lettered. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 
Of whom may be had :— 
BLAINE on the DISEASES OF DOGS. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 





No. L, price 5d. stamped 6d. of 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL TIMES, 
a Journal of Chemistry applied to the Arts, Manufactures, and 
Agriculture, is this day ready, and contains— 

Series I. Chemistry applied to the Arts and Manufactures, with spe- 
cial reference to Pharmacy and Agriculture. By M. DUMAS, Henthe 
of the Royal Institute of France. 

Series 11. A Course of Practical Pharmacy, by the celebrated Professor 
SOUBEIRAN, arranged for English Pharmaceutical Use, with ample 
Notes and Illustrations. By R. WARINGTON, Esq. Chemical Opera- 
ter to the Society of Apothecaries. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
Dr. URE, F.R.S. on Fiscal Chemistry. 
Dr. RYAN, Professor to the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, on certain 

Experiments with the Hydro-Eleetric Machine. 

Dr. SCOFFERN, on Hermetic Preservation of Food. 

Dr. A. FERGUSSON, on Lightning Conductors. 

Mr. R. FITCH, on the Extract ef Poppies. 

M. BOUCHARDAT, on the Potato Disease. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 

On the Position of British Chemistry. Chemistry applied to Agricul- 
ture. The Royal College of Chemistry. 

The Excise Bill; with communications respecting the recent oecur- 
rences in the Pharmaceutical and Chemical world ; miscellaneous sug- 
gestions, &c. 

The size of the PHARMACEUTICAL TIMES and JOURNAL of 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE will be a handsome quarto, extending, accord- 
ing to the increase of scientific interest, from forty-eight to seventy-two 
columns of closely-printed information. Each number wi!l contain 
more intelligence than the shilling copies of the monthly periodicals. 
The price will be Fivepence unstamped. Stamped Edition, per number, 
Sixpenee; per quarter. 6s. 6d. ; per half-year, 13s.; per year (paid in 
advance), 1/. Is. 

Post-office Orders may be addressed to Mr. James Angerstein Carfrae ; 
or Orders may be given on any party in London, receipts for which will 
be forwarded by the next post. 








Office, 49, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
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Businesses for Sale. 


T O be SOLD by AUCTION, early in the month of 
OCTOBER (unless previously disposed of by private contract, of 
which due notice will be given), in one or various lots, as may be deter- 
mined at the time of sale, the valuable buildings and premises, known 
by the name of THE TANGIER IRON FOUNDRY, situate at Taun- 
ton, in the county of Somerset, where, for many years past, an extensive 
busi has been conducted. The buildings are all extremely substan- 
tial, and so erected that they may, at slight cost, be converted into dwell- 
ieee. The whole adjoins the proposed site for the new chureh; and 
afford admirable opportunity for any person desirous of continuing 
the business, or to make a street of excellent housed, in a favourite 
lity, which would yield a large revenue. Any person desirous of conti- 
nuing the ironfoundry and smithy, might have the buildings for aterm, 
at a moderate revenue. 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. C. CORFIELD, Architect, Taun- 
ton, W. R. HARRIS, Esgq., Solicitor, 22, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London; 
and for particulars, and to view, at Tangier House, Taunton; or at the 
office of the Somerset County Gazette, Taunton. 

N.B.—Should not the above be sold, or let by private contract, further 
advertisements will announce the day and place of sale. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. 
KETCHES of DURHAM: being an attempt to 
indicate to the supnger some of the most prominent objects of 
interest in that place and’ neigtibourhood ; illustrated by historical, bio- 
graphical, and architectural notices, 
By the Rev. GEORGE ORNSBY, 
Licentiate in iversi 


, of University College, Durham, and Curate of 
Whickham, in the Diocese of Durham. 
With Appendices, containing lists of the Birds, Insects, and Plants 
found in the district, and other information. 


London: Whittaker.and Co. ;. Durham, George Andrews. 


AVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDI- 
TION.—Volume Eleventh of this Mustrated Edition is Now 
Ready, containing THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH, and ANNE OF 
GEIERSTEIN, with numerous Illustrations on steel and wood, by STan- 
FIELD, ALLoM, Lauper, Tony Jonannot, &c. The eleven volumes 
of this magnificent work now before the public contain illustrations by 
the most eminent artists of the present day, comprised in Eighteeg Hun- 
dred Engravings on steel and wood. As this work will shortly be com- 
pleted, subscribers are particularly requested to complete their sets. 
R. Cadell, Edi gh: Houlston and Stoneman, London. 














Pew Pubdlicartons. 


MEMOIRS, AND WRONGS AND RIGHTS OF THE INDIANS. 
EMOIRS, Official and Personal, with Sketches of 
Travels among the. Northern and Southern Indians ; embracing 

a War Excursion, and Descriptions of Scenes along the Western Borders. 
By THOMAS L. M‘KENNY, late Chief of the Bureau of Indian Affairs ; 

Author of the “‘ History of the Indian Tribes of North America.’’ 
Royal 8v9. two volumes in one, illustrated with engravings, 18s. cloth gilt. 
Wiley and Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 





MEMOIRS OF THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIONS. 
Two vols. royal 8vo. 1/. 16s. cloth. r 
N EMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATIONS of 
WASHINGTON and JOHN ADAMS. From the papers of 
Oliver Wolcott, Secre of the Treasury. 
GEORGE GIBBS. 
Wiley and Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOK BY MISS SEDGWICK. i 
M ORALS of MANNERS; or, Hints for our Young 
People. 
By MISS SEDGWICK. ; 
Royal 16mo. with engravings and ornamental cover, price 2s. 
Wiley and Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


A TREATISE on the EYE; containing Discoveries 
of the Causes of Near and Far-sightedness, &c. 
By W. C. WALLACE, M.D. 
Fourth edition, 12mo. with fifty-five woodcuts, 2s. 
“* Highly curious and interesting, as well as in many respects new,”’— 
Sir John F. W. Herschell, 
Wiley and Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


DR. CROMBIE’S GYMNASIUM ABRIDGED. 
Fourth Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
YMNASIUM; sive Symbola Critica. Intended to 
assist the Classical Student in his endeavours to obtain a correct 
Latin Prose Style. Abridged by the Rev, ALEXANDER CROMBIE, 
LL.D., F.R.S. &e. 








London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


ZOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
: AND ARTIST. 

ROTEST ANT CHURCH at ALEXANDRIA.— 

_ The BUILDER, No. 187, for Sept. 5, price 3d., contains :— 
Description, Plan, and South View of the Protestant Church in Alexan- 
dria ; Grant of Ground by the Pasha—A Walk up New Oxford-street— 
Why employ an Architect ?—Power of the Official Referees— Ancient 
House in Tournay, with a Specimen—Tewkesbury Abbey—The Cast-iron 
Tank Case at Liverpool —Works in France— The Magistrates v. The 
Official Referees—Public Necessaries—The Palace Question—Sto page of 
Piccadilly—Draining and Ventilation—New Lock Spindle, with Diagram 
Provincial News—Railway Jottings — Notices of New Books, Con- 
tracts, Timber Sales, &c. 

i An excellently conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 
gister, 

‘‘ A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” * * * “This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as well as an agreeable com- 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.’’— Despatch. 

“This is a most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful *sciences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
in is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avoeations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so-closely connected with the common objects, and the daily 





exigencies of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more intellectual of all classes.’’—Newspaper Press Directory. 

* Ably conducted.’ —Felit Farléy’s Bristol Journal. 

** A well conducted journal.”—Literary Gazette. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
2s. cloth, or 28. 6d. in leather, 

HE COOK-MAID’S COMPLETE GUIDE, and 
the Art of Cookery Made Easy ; being the best and easiest methods 
of correctly performing all the business of the Cook-maid in respectable 
families; with proper instructions for steaming, and the most exact di- 
rections for preparing to cook, and for cooking and serving up, all sorts 
of provision, froam.a single joint of meat, with vegetables, to the finest 
seasoned dishes of game, poultry, fish, sauces, soups, and made dishes, 
jellies and custards ; and also fur making and baking pies, tarts, patties, 

&e, The whole written from experience. 

By a LADY, 

‘* The prudent mistress, who has the good sense to look into the affairs 
of ker own household (and a woman who does not grossly neglects her 
duty, whatever her station or fortune), will not unfrequently find in this 
volume an adviser remarkable for plain practical instruction on most 
— required in family cookery, with some excellent receipts.’’— 

ritic. 
ONFECTIONER’S and PASTRY-COOK’S 
GUIDE ; as practised at the best Establishments in London and 
Paris. With the Art of Sugar-Boiling. By Gzorcr Reap, Pastry- 
cock and Confectioner. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ISCUIT and GINGERBREAD BAKER’S AS- 
SISTANT; a work containing above one hundred useful prac- 
tical Receipts. By Tuomas SnoxsMITH. 1s. neatly sewed. 


Price Sixpence, sewed, 
HE HOUSEMAID’S GUIDE to the best and 


most approved methods of performing the various duties of the 
Housemaid in respectable Families. 6d. each, sewed. 
Nearly ready, The MAID of ALL WORK, price 6d. 
HEA P COOKERY, for the WORKING 

CLASSES ; shewing them how to cook a great variety of nice 
and nourishing Dishes, at little expense. An excellent book. for Clergy- 
men, Ladies, and others, for presents. By the Author of ‘‘ Cookery 
Made Easy,’”’ 6d. sewed. 

London: Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, 4to. 16s. in cloth, with eleven coloured plates. 
WO SYSTEMS OF ASTRONOMY. list. The 
NEWTONIAN SYSTEM. 2nd. The SYSTEM in ACCORD. 
ANCE with the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By ISAAC FROST. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
(300 pages, pocket DEIN Is.; by Post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
ConTENTS :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontentcd mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and-reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 


ITHOGRAPBHY in all its branches, Writing, Draw- 
ing, and Printing, executed in the first style, and on the most 
moderate terms, at DEAN and CO.’s LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
OFFICES, 35, 36, to 40, Threadneedle-street, City, where merchants and 
the Trade may be supplied with Stationery, the best German Stones 
and Transfer Paper, French Chalks and Inks; and with their improved 
Lithographic Press, so excellent in principle and construction, that it is 
warranted to do the finest work with perfect ease and certainty. 
eats 


Lonvon:~—Printed by Henry Morret Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74.&.75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published-by Jonn Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St, ‘Clement Danes, in‘the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of. Tue Cairic, 29, Essex Street. aforesaid, cn 

















. Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Saturday, the 5th day of September, 1946, 











